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OUR AVERAGE EMPLOYEE 


To talk about the Glendale “average” em- 
ployee is not completely realistic because he 
doesn’t actually exist. You can’t add together 
a Policeman, a Gardener, a Stenographer, a 
Maintenance Man, and a Librarian... di- 
vide by five . . . and come up with a compos- 
ite employee. So we are well aware of the risks 
we run when we propose to write about our 
“average” employee. Nevertheless, we'd like 
you to know the results of a little figuring we 
did recently in this regard. 

Last July [1954] there were 1023 full-time 
employees on the City payroll and 128 part- 
time employees, a total of 1151. Their salaries 
ranged from that of a part-time Library Page 
to that of the City Manager. The total payroll 
that month, not including overtime payments, 
amounted to $410,848.60. Dividing this figure 
by 1151, the total number of employees, we 
determined that the average payroll earnings 
of City employees came to $356.95. 

We hear a good deal these days about 
“fringe benefits” . . . the benefits employees 
receive over and above their actual salaries. 
Some of these benefits cannot readily be cal- 
culated in dollars and cents, but some of them 
can. For instance; vacations, sick leave, holi- 
days, and the City’s contributions toward re- 
tirement. 

The average month has 21.75 working days. 
The “average” employee, earning $356.95 a 
month, also receives or earns the following 
benefits in.the course of a year: 





1. Vacation—10 working days $164.10 
2. Sick leave—12 working days 196.92 
3- Holidays—11 days 180.51 
4. Retirement—City’s contributions 335-00 

$876.53 


A word of explanation about these benefits 
is probably in order. 


1. We all manage, ordinariiy, to take our 
vacations each year. Those who have been 
here more than 15 years get an additional five 


days vacation; they get additional benefits 
that we haven’t included in these figures. 

2. Most of us don’t use all our sick leave in 
any one year. We, personally, would be most 
happy to never need to use it, but find it reas. 


suring to know it’s there for emergencies. The | 


actual cost to the City for sick leave last year 
for employees eligible for it was about $47.00 
each. But the fact remains that the benefit ex- 


ists for the employee who needs it, to the av- | 


erage extent of $196.92. 


3. In some years a holiday will fall on a Sat- 
urday. In such case the number of paid holi- | 
days is less than eleven, which means a slight | 


reduction in benefits that year. 
4. The City’s retirement contribution figure 
was calculated by dividing the $402,000 which 


we estimate the City will contribute during the | 


year 1954-55 by the number of employees, 
1151. For the new employees, who have been 


here less than six months, no deduction or con- |, 


tribution is made, so the average figure for the 
rest of us is higher than the $335.00 indicated. 
Of course, each employee must work the re- 
quired number of years to qualify under our 
Retirement Plan. Those who leave the employ 
of the City and withdraw from the Plan before 
becoming eligible for retirement, can get back 
only their own contribution ... not the 
City’s contribution. Those persons are know- 
ingly reducing their ultimate benefits, and we 
hope they have taken this into consideration 
before leaving our employ. 

Regardless of whether the $876.53 “average” 
fringe benefits should be adjusted upward or 
downward for any one person in any one year, 
it is a worthwhile amount. The “average” 
monthly payroll salary of $356.95 is increased 
by $73.04, more than go per cent. This makes 
an “average” actual monthly salary of $429.99. 

Obviously, in dealing with averages some 
employee is going to be below the magic fig- 
ure we call “average” for every employee 


(Continued on page 138) 
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Personnel Generalist: Experience and Advice 





—_—_ 


ITHIN the past decade a new phrase 

has been added to the lexicon of the 
personnel man. To some, that new phrase 
—personnel generalist—means a personnel 
“jack of all trades.” To others, it means a 
well-rounded personnel man who daily 
carries on more than one personnel func- 
tion. 

The term “personnel generalist” has 
come to have direct organizational impli- 
cations. It has been described as an “ap- 
proach” to the personnel job which re- 
quires an appropriate organization of per- 
sonnel activities. Thus, the subject of the 
personnel generalist becomes part of a 
broader consideration, namely, what is the 
best way to organize personnel manage- 
ment. 

This article has a three-fold purpose: 


i. To note the current extent of the gener- 
alist type of personnel organization. 

2. To summarize the views of those who 
have accepted the generalist concept and those 
who have rejected it. 

3. To provide advice and counsel for those 
who wish to consider establishing such an or- 
ganization. 


Results of Survey 


During the past decade, a series of arti- 
cles has appeared describing and evaluat- 
ing the generalist experience in several 
U. S. federal departments and the do- 
minion of Canada. Until last year, how- 

*Harold L. Dickinson, “Some Problems in 
Establishing a Generalist Personnel Office,” Per- 
sonnel Administration, July, 1950, pp. 19-22. 

Julius E. Eitington, “Broadening the Personnel 
Worker,” Personnel Administration, July, 1953, pp. 
19-21. 

James A. Nielson, and Carter C. Miller, “Evolu- 
tion of a Personnel Organization,” Public Personnel 
Review, January, 1955, pp- 28-31. 

Clyde E. Shoe, “Why Not Combine Classification 
and Organization?” Personnel Administration, 
May, 1953. 
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@ Kenneth O. Warner is Director of the Civil 
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ever, the experience of state and local gov- 
ernments—although fairly extensive—had 
not been examined. In 1954, the Civil 
Service Assembly conducted a survey of 
federal departments in the U. S. and Can- 
ada, state and Canadian provinces, and 
the major counties and cities in both coun- 
tries. 

To get a broad composite view of the 
thinking on this subject, the authors have 
drawn heavily on the results of this sur- 
vey. Detailed responses—sometimes written 
with considerable enthusiasm—were re- 
ceived from 119 jurisdictions. The break- 
down of organizational approaches was as 
follows: 34 generalist, 24 combined gener- 
alist and specialist, and 61 specialist. Thus, 
almost half of the reporting agencies—58 
out of 119—were either generalist or a 
combination of generalist-specialist. 


Definitions 


A learned professor once said, “Defini- 
tion is the morphine of thought.” Despite 
this admonition, we believe it is desirable 
to explain our understanding of the terms 
“generalist” and “specialist” as they apply 
to personnel administration.” But first, 
some common misconceptions about a per- 
sonnel generalist and a so-called generalist 
program should be pointed out. A person- 
nel generalist is not a personnel worker 
who has a broad outlook on his work or 
one who possesses a varied background in 
personnel work. Therefore changes in, or 
rotation of, an individual’s assignment 





David M. Watters, “The Generalist vs. the 
Specialist,” Personnel Administration, January, 
1954, Pp- 27-31- 

Kenneth O. Warner, and Donovan Q. Zook, 
“The Role of the Generalist in Personnel Manage- 
ment,” Public Personnel Review, July, 1946, pp. 
117-125. 

The problem of specialist-generalist organiza- 
tion is one that is not confined to personnel ad- 
ministration. It is a problem in most staff organiza- 
tions as technical fields become increasingly 
specialized. Cf. Schuler (Ed.), The School Admin- 
istrator and His Audio-Visual Program (Washing- 
ton: National Education Association, 1954), Pp. 299. 
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neither produce a personnel generalist nor 
a generalist type of program. 

To the authors of this article, the term 
“generalist” does not connote a program 
or person operating without the benefit of 
advice and counsel from “personnel spe- 
cialists.” Indeed, we believe that both the 
generalist and the generalist type of pro- 
gram, can function effectively only under 
an arrangement where the specialists par- 
ticipate in the total program and contrib- 
ute in depth to the understanding and de- 
velopment of the personnel generalist. In 
this view, the generalist does not operate as 
a know-all; neither is he a lone-wolf who 
tackles his job single-handedly. 

In order to get those who received the 
survey questionnaire to think in the same 
terms it was necessary to provide defini- 
tions. These were as follows: 

A “generalist” personnel program is one in 
which the work of the personnel agency is so 
organized that one employee is responsible for 
handling several different aspects of personnel 
administration on an “across-the-board” basis. 
Under such a program, officials and supervisors 
in the line activities deal with one personnel 
staff member on all or most personnel matters. 
While such a setup may include some special- 
ists, they do not as a rule do “trouble shooting” 
or have outside contacts, but serve largely on 
an advisory basis or as a member of a team. 
Within the generalist framework, the person- 
nel job is usually subdivided by clientele; 
either a subdivision or subdivisions of the total 
organization or occupational areas that run 
across subdivisional lines of all or part of the 
organization. 

A “specialist’’ personnel program is one in 
which the work of the personnel agency is so 
divided that staff members are largely “special- 
ists” in a particular functional activity such as 
examining, classification, pay administration, 
training, etc. Under such a program, operating 
officials and others served by the personnel 
agency deal with different divisions or staff 
members of the personnel agency, depending 
on the nature of the particular subject. 


Extent 


Generalist Personnel Programs. Of the 119 
public personnel agencies that responded 
to the CSA survey, 34 reported that they 
operated under a generalist type of organi- 
zation. A look at the list below shows that 
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these 34 personnel offices cover a wide geo. | 

graphical area and include all levels of | 

government in both the United States and | 

Canada. ‘ 

United States Civil Service Commission (Per. : 
sonnel Office) 

Bureau of the Budget 

Reconstruction Finance Corporation 

Securities and Exchange Commission 

Smithsonian Institute 

Civil Defense Administration 

Bureau of Standards 

Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service 

Pan American Union 

Washington State Personnel Board 

Arizona Merit System Council 

Utah Merit System Council 

Iowa Merit System Council 

New Brunswick Civil Service Commission 

Illinois University Civil Service System 

Alameda County, California 

Fresno County, California 

Kern County, California 

Ramsey County, Minnesota 

Santa Clara County, California 

Columbus Civil Service Commission 

Denver Civil Service Commission 

Fresno Civil Service Board 

Edmonton, Alberta, Personnel Department 

Berkeley Personnel Department 

Flint Civil Service Commission 

Glendale Civil Service Commission 

Louisville Civil Service Board 

Houston Civil Service Commission 

Montgomery City and County Civil Service 
Department 

New Britain Civil Service Commission 

San Diego Civil Service Commission 

Richmond, California, Personnel Department 

Santa Monica Personnel Department 


Generalist-Specialist Personnel Programs. 
Twenty-four agencies (again representing 
all levels of government in both Canada 
and the United States) reported that they 
combine elements of both the generalist 
and specialist plans. The organizational 
structure in some of these agencies ap- 
peared to be purposefully tentative. Last 
year, for example, the California’ State 
Personnel Board set definite target dates 
for its transition from the traditional spe- 
cialist system to a generalist plan. In 
California, generalists serve occupational 
groups in the state government rather 
than organizational units. 

The following agencies reported that 
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they combine elements of the generalist 
and specialist plans: 


United States Civil Service Commission (as 


Central Agency) 
Civil Service Commission of Canada (as Cen- 


tral Agency) 
Tennessee Valley Authority 
Chief of Staff’s Office, U. S. Army 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
Office of Civilian Personnel, U. S. Army 
Federal Trade Commission 
Maritime Administration 
Bureau of Mines 
California State Personnel Board 
British Columbia Civil Service Commission 
Ontario Civil Service Commission 
Colorado Civil Service Commission 
Rhode Island Personnel Department 
Florida Merit System 
Illinois Merit System 
Wayne County 
Jefferson County 
New York City 
Long Beach 
Tacoma 
San Jose 
Toronto Hydroelectric System 
Guam Department of Labor and Personnel 


Specialist-Personnel Programs. Sixty-one 
personnel offices—slightly more than half 
of those responding to the survey ques- 
tionnaire—reported exclusive reliance on 
the specialist system at the present time; 
ten of these reported they had tried and 
abandoned the generalist plan. 

We are aware, as the reader will be, that 
the total number of reporting agencies— 
119—represents a small proportion of all 
public personnel organizations in this 
country and Canada. We believe, however, 
that this fact does not substantially reduce 
the validity of the conclusions we have 
drawn from the information that was re- 
ported. Of course, we do not know what 
would be revealed by a universal census 
of the internal organization of personnel 
offices from the generalist-specialist view- 
point. We would hazard a guess however 
that the proportion would be about the 
same as appeared in the Civil Service As- 
sembly survey—58 out of 119 or close to 
50 percent. One fact is evident: the pure 
specialist arrangement has lost ground in 
the last decade or so. 


Abandonment of Generalist Plan 


A variety of reasons were given for aban- 
donment of the generalist plan. The spe- 
cific reasons are summarized as follows: 


1. Budgetary restrictions. 

2. Need to conform with organization pat- 
tern elsewhere in the department or govern- 
mental unit. 

3. Insufficient flexibility to set up staff with 
the required skills and leadership ability. 

4. Excessive time spent by generalists on 
position-classification. 7 

5. Too few technically qualified personnel. 

6. Length of time required to train gener- 
alists. 

7. Confusion in authority and responsibility. 

8. Inability to attain high technical person- 
nel standards. 

g. Resistance to organizational change be- 
cause of long experience with the specialist 
plan. 

10. Possibility of more definite assignment 
responsibility in specialist plan and concen- 
tration on the major functions for which the 
personnel office is responsible. 

11. Inability to give proper attention to 
each specialty. 

12. Organization already staffed with people 
with skills, experience and liking for work of 
a specialized nature. 


Essentials for Success with Generalists 


All respondents were asked to express 
their opinion on the major factors or en- 
vironmental conditions in a_ personnel 
program which are necessary for the gener- 
alist setup to operate successfully. The re- 
plies included comments from persons 
having no actual experience with a gener- 
alist type of organization. The following 
is a limited sample of comments para- 
phrased for brevity: 


1. Competent personnel with broad experi- 
ence and training. 

2. Specialist assistance either within the staff 
or from public or private organizations. 

3. Personnel and time for proper training of 
generalists. 

4. Proper delegation of responsibility and 
authority to the personnel agency. 

5. Competent top management and line ofh- 
cials and opportunity to orient them on the 
advantages and characteristics of the generalist 
approach. 

6. Adequate clerical assistance to permit the 
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generalist to leave his desk and paper work 
and spend time with operating officials. 

7. Clear statements of policies and proce- 
dures for training and operating purposes. 

8. Agreement that line supervisors should 
actually engage in the personnel process. 

g. Stability in policies, organization and 
workload. 

10. Some provision for understudies to re- 
place generalists when necessary. 

11. Physical proximity of personnel general- 
ists to the operating division served. 

12. Emphasis on the philosophy of service 
rather than control. 

1g. Constant cooperation, with rapid and 
complete reporting methods to keep staff in- 
formed. 


There was general agreement that very 
small personnel agencies—with only one 
or two administrative people—must inevi- 
tably use the generalist plan. In passing, we 
note that the generalist system approxi- 
mates a small agency situation: operating 
officials look to one man for assistance in 
all or most personnel matters. 


Which Functions Are Combined? 


What personnel functions are combined 
when the specialist type of organization is 
not followed? This question was put to 
agencies that use a combination general- 
ist-specialist plan as well as those operat- 
ing under a “pure” generalist plan. The 
numbers that appear after the personnel 
function indicate the number of cases in 
which that function is part of the responsi- 
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bility of a generalist. Thus, the tabulation 
shows how varied a pattern is used to as. 
sign responsibilities to generalists. 
Several observations can be drawn from 
the tabulation of these various functions 
performed by generalists in federal agen. 


cies. The numbers are a barometer of the 


variety of functions performed, as well as 
an indication of the instances in which 
that function is assigned to a generalist, 
Thus, the lower numbers in the tabulation, 


for example, testing and labor relations | 
may mean that these particular functions | 


are less commonly a part of the personnel 
program rather than that they are not as- 
signed to a generalist. 

In the generalist organized federal agen- 
cies, the classification function ranks third 
in the number of times it is included in 
the responsibilities of the generalist. In 
actual practice, there appears to be reason- 
able support for the idea that classification 
can be combined with other chores of the 
generalist. This is one of the moot points 
raised by persons who favor the generalist 
plan. In the combined generalist-specialist 
organization, classification is more fre- 
quently specialized than any other func. 
tion except labor relations and test de- 
velopment. 

It was difficult, if not impossible, to 
make valid comparisons between practices 
between personnel agencies at the various 
levels of government. One reason was the 
great difference in the variety and scope of 


FEDERAL AGENCIES 
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Position Classification and Job Evaluation 


STATE AGENCIES 
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Labor Relations 


the personnel programs carried on by the 
different reporting agencies. Another was 
that bare statistics gave no evidence about 
the degree of competence and effectiveness 
with which the generalists carry on their 
work. However, the material presented 
here does lead to several observations: 


1. There certainly is no general agreement 
as to what functions can and cannot be dis- 
charged effectively by a personnel generalist. 

2. Among all types of agencies reporting, 
assignment of classification to a generalist 
ranks higher than might be expected—or at 
least higher than the authors thought it might. 

3. Among state, provincial, and other local 
units, the practice of assigning more than one 


errr err rer reer eee ee er ee ee ee ee ee ee 


personnel function to a single individual, re- 
ferred to as a “generalist,” has gained a definite 
foothold. 


Results 


Perhaps the most significant section of 
the survey was the portion that evaluated 
the experience of agencies which have 
used the generalist or a combination ap- 
proach. There was striking unanimity in 
this area. 

Most agencies reported that adoption 
of the generalist approach reduced the 
cost of the personnel program. No agency 
reported that it had increased costs, al- 
though several indicated there had been 
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no change. There was almost unanimous 
agreement that personnel transactions 
were handled more speedily under the 
generalist approach. There was also prac- 
tically unanimous agreement that the gen- 
eralist type of organization brought better 
relationships between the personnel agency 
and line officials, and that most members 
of the personnel staff preferred the gener- 
alist type of organization. 

A question about the effects upon the 
quality of the personnel work being done 
brought varied answers. Some responses 
indicated improvement, a few revealed 
slight deterioration in the technical phases, 
but the majority said the quality was at 
least as good as under the specialist ap- 
proach. One respondent stated that the 
capable and ambitious employees pre- 
ferred this type of organization while the 
others preferred to “remain in the spe- 
cialist rut.” 


Disadvantages 


Agencies operating under the gener- 
alist plan were asked to list the disad- 
vantages or unsolved problems with this 
type of organization. Some respondents 
thought there were no disadvantages or 
unsolved problems. Others indicated that 
any existing disadvantages did not result 
from the type of organization. The prob- 
lem areas most frequently mentioned in- 
clude the following: 


1. Securing personnel qualified to perform 
as generalists. 

2. Coordination among generalists to secure 
a uniform interpretation of policies, standards 
and procedures. 

g. Longer training time required to develop 
a generalist than a specialist. 

4. Lack of attention to specialized phases of 
a personnel program, such as research, when 
there is no specialist who can devote full time 
to the area. 

5. Confused organizational — relationships 
when a number of generalists are each respon- 
sible for technical standards to a number of 
different specialists of higher rank. 

6. Difficulty of circulating information rap- 
idly enough to avoid conflict between gener- 
alists. 

7. Clerical employees responsible to more 
than one supervisor. 
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8. A generalist who exaggerates his com. 
petence in various specialized areas, 


g. Difficulties of planning, assigning, coor. _ 


dinating and equating work loads. 


10. Persons at different pay levels perform. é 


ing substantially the same work. 

11. The impossibility for generalists to keep 
abreast of advances, research, and literature 
in all the fields for which they are responsible, 


None of the problems listed is trifling, 
It is interesting to note in connection with 
them, however, that nearly everyone who 
listed such problems had indicated, by re- 
sponses to the earlier questions, that in 
most respects he was convinced the gen- 
eralist approach was superior to the spe. 
cialist approach. 


Advice 


The final question in the survey sought 
points of advice or caution for the head of 
a personnel agency contemplating the de- 
velopment of a generalist type of staff or- 
ganization. This question, of course, over- 
laps the previous one to some extent. The 
most common suggestions not obvious 
from the previous list of problems were: 


1. Be sure that the agency will have adapt- 
able, versatile personnel who will cooperate 
in the new type of organization. 

2. Plan assignments, training and check-ups, 
to be sure that former specialists are not al- 
lowed to continue their specialization and 
neglect new phases of their assignment. 

3. Inform top management and line officials 
of the planned conversion, explain the ad- 
vantages, and enlist their cooperation during 
the training and conversion period. 

4. Expect the change to require consider- 
able time, particularly for training, and expect 
improvements to be gradual. 

5. Select a group of generalists with expert- 
ness in various areas so that the staff has an 
expert in as many areas as possible. 

6. Make sure that expert assistance is avail- 
able from specialists either on the staff or from 
outside sources. 

7. Delegate adequate authority to general- 
ists and keep them free of paper work to the 
maximum extent possible. 

8. Plan to increase the area of personnel ad- 
ministration for which line supervisors will be 
held responsible. 

g. Explain the program to top management 
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and be sure of its acceptance and support be- 
fore proceeding. 

10. Train personnel supervisors first and 
most, to avoid a situation in which subordi- 
nates will be better trained and more enthu- 
siastic. 

11. Plan continuous refresher training con- 
ferences to let laggards see the possibilities. 

12. Maintain good communication, particu- 
larly if field officers are involved. 

1g. Don’t measure results only against per- 
fection; also compare them with previous per- 
formance and results. 

14. Limit the authority of generalists to 
those areas in which policy agreements have 
been arrived at. 

15. Have definite written policies, proce- 
dures, and standards and frequent inspections 
of their use. 

16. Remember that in a personnel program 
breadth of outlook, sympathy, warmth, insight, 
tolerance, and firmness of character are as im- 
portant as technical competence. 

17. Consider whether the workload involved 
in making large classification audits, doing 
large-scale research, or performing other func- 
tions, such as examination preparation and 
recruitment programs, justify the continuance 
of teams of specialists. 

18. Warn generalists that under this type of 
organization they may do work for which they 
receive no credit. 

ig. Spend time in interchanging assign- 
ments before launching the program. 

20. Release personnel not performing the 
generalist assignment satisfactorily. 


A summary of the advice offered would 
emphasize the importance of proper plan- 
ning, organization, personnel selection 
and training, coordination, and supervi- 
sion. These are desirable administrative 
practices in any type of organization—in- 
cluding a specialist organized personnel 
office. 


Observations 


We do not propose to summarize the 
foregoing material by way of conclusion. 
We do, however, offer several observations 
which we believe bear upon the theme of 
this article. 


1. We believe the generalist plan, or a com- 
bination of the generalist-specialist  arrange- 
ment—in contrast with the pure specialist type 
plan—involves more than questions of organ- 
ization per se. Indeed, the two approaches rep- 


resent different philosophies of personnel ad- 
ministration. Thus, the concept of “generalist” 
has greater depth than if it were to be regarded 
only as a phenomenon of organization. 

2. We believe these two approaches to per- 
sonnel management, despite the special labels 
and recognition given them in the past decade 
or more, have been in existence for some time- 
They—the generalist and specialist approaches 
—were simply not identified as such, ever 
though the basic elements were present. It’s 
a little like Monsieur Jourden, the hero of 
Moliére’s The Bourgeois Gentleman, who dis- 
covered that for many years he had been 
speaking prose and didn’t know it. Specifically, 
from the earliest days of public personnel 
agencies, small organizations tended to con- 
solidate several personnel functions in one 
staff member. And the practice continues, of 
necessity, among smaller organizations. Thus 
the element of staff size—or better still—the 
smallness of staff—tended to dictate a gener- 
alist organization and a generalist philosophy 
of personnel administration. 

Meanwhile, and concomitant with this long- 
standing generalist plan, the era of specializa- 
tion emerged. It came about because of the 
increase in volume of one kind of personnel 
activity or function. Stated another way, the 
era of specialization developed when the sub- 
ject matter content of personnel administra- 
tion got bigger. Thus, specialization flourished 
as the personnel field expanded in depth, 
scope, and volume. For these reasons, we point 
out that these phenomena—the generalist and 
specialist plans—existed, though unidentified, 
for some time. 

3. We believe identification and application 
of the generalist concept—as one suitable for 
large organizations—is a distinct personnel de- 
velopment which was first consciously under- 
taken not longer than 20 years ago. 

4. We believe the results of the survey re- 
ported here indicate a definite trend in public 
personnel administration. It is evident that 
agencies are shifting from the specialist to the 
generalist type—or a combination of the twor 

5. We believe talk about the generalist plam 
has passed out of the stage of theory and @ 
priori thinking. There is sufficient experience 
available to make decisions on the basis of 
what has happened and not simply on the 
basis of what theorists think will or will not 
happen. Of course there will, and properly 
should, be differences of opinion as to the 
circumstances under which one or the other 
approach is the more desirable. 

6. We believe it is significant that the ma- 
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jority of agencies that have shifted over to a 
generalist plan believe their experience justi- 


fies their decision. 


7. We believe that the generalist plan has 
not been fully explored, or conclusively evalu- 


ated. There are interesting variations of the 
concept—such as the one in California where 
generalists serve occupational groups rather 
than organizational divisions—which deserve 
careful observation. We also need to find ways 
of measuring the effectiveness of the generalist 
program, although no less than the specialist 
approach. 

8. We believe that the generalist concept, 
as we have expressed it in this article, encom- 
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passes the availability of specialists. Moreover, 


it goes without saying that it is both important | 
and difficult to get properly trained people to | 


do the generalist job. 


Finally, we are not reformers. We do 
not suggest the “generalist” as a panacea 
for all personnel ills. To succeed, any kind 
of organization and any kind of organ. 
izational philosophy must rest squarely on 
the essentials of good administration. But 
we are convinced that further experimen. 
tation with the generalist organization and 
philosophy is most desirable. 





Our Average Employee 


(Continued from page 130) 


above it. Most of the employees earning be- 
low the ‘“average’”’ salary are those who are 
comparative newcomers to the City. They are 
still in the lower steps of their promotional 
ladder and in the lower end of their salary 
range. With the passage of time we look for 
these employees to advance in an orderly and 
systematic manner up their promotional lad- 
der and toward the top of their salary range. 
They will tend to raise the “average” salary 
figures higher as they themselves become more 
valuable to the City and have higher earnings. 

Most of those whose earnings are now above 
the “average” salary have found that working 
for the City of Glendale is a fine career. Per- 


haps these paragraphs will have some small in- 
fluence on the newer employees by showing 
them that City employment does have its finan- 
cial rewards for those who are not overly impa- 
tient and who are ready when promotional 
opportunities are available. We think these 
figures indicate that our salary “averages” com- 
pare favorably with most organizations. We 
can certainly say that we think our “average” 
employee is a competent person doing a good 
job for Glendale’s citizens.—Larry White, Staff 
Member, Civil Service Commission, Glendale, 
California. Reprinted with permission from 
the Glendale City Employees’ Magazine, Oc- 
tober, 1954. 
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Collective Bargaining and the 
Municipal Personnel Officers 


Thomas J. Plunkett 





—_—_—_—_— 


HE growth of trade unionism and the 
Vase of the practice of col- 
lective bargaining in the field of public 
employment in Canada has inevitably 
thrust new and complex problems into the 
lap of the personnel officer. No longer can 
he consider such matters as recruitment, 
placement, promotion, classification, etc., 
entirely within the framework of estab- 
lished operating policies and procedures. 
More and more, the traditional functions 
of the personnel department are affected, 
and frequently altered, by the negotiation 
of collective labour agreements involving 
public employees. Consequently, the per- 
sonnel officer must, in many instances, as- 
sume an increasing responsibility for the 
conduct of collective bargaining involving 
public employees. The municipal person- 
nel officer, in particular, has been required 
to undertake an important role in the ne- 
gotiation of collective labour contracts. 


The Municipality As an Employer 


Trade unionism and the practice of col- 
lective bargaining have become well-es- 
tablished features of municipal govern- 
ment in Canada. As a result, the position 
of municipalities as employers stands in 
marked contrast to that of the provincial 
and federal governments. With certain ex- 
ceptions, the provincial labour laws relat- 
ing to the organization and bargaining 
rights of workers in private industrial and 
commercial enterprises are also applicable 
to the employees of municipal corpora- 
tions. In general these statutes recognize 
the right of municipal employees to or- 
ganize themselves into unions or associa- 
tions of their own choice and to bargain 
collectively with their municipal employ- 
ers. Formal procedures are provided for 





@ Thomas J. Plunkett is Executive Assistant, 
Canadian Federation of Mayors and Municipali- 
ties. He is also a lecturer in Political Science at 
Sir George Williams College in Montreal. 


the certification of a trade union or em- 
ployee association as the recognized bar- 
gaining agent for a specific group of work- 
ers.1 In most provinces only policemen 
and firemen are denied the right to strike. 
However, in lieu of the denial of this right 
compulsory arbitration is usually stipu- 
lated when disputes involving these cate- 
gories of workers cannot be resolved 
through the normal collective bargaining 
process.” 

In general, a municipal council is le- 
gally required to enter into a bargaining 
relationship with any union or association 
which has been certified as the bargaining 
agent for a specific group of municipal em- 
ployees. As a consequence, the wage rates, 
salary schedules, and conditions of em- 
ployment of a vast number of municipal 
employees are not determined through the 
exercise of managerial discretionary pow- 
ers but by the negotiation of a collective 
labour contract between the municipality 
and a union or association acting as the 
bargaining agent for a specified group of 
employees. For the great majority of mu- 
nicipalities there are usually a number of 
contracts which must be negotiated an- 
nually. This is explained by the fact there 
is no single union embracing all employees 
in a particular municipality. Usually there 
are several. Firefighters are included in a 
separate union, policemen in an associa- 
tion, public works employees and clerical 
workers may be grouped into a municipal 
employees union, and there may also be 

*For a description of the legal framework for 
municipal collective bargaining, see S. J. Frankel, 
and R. C. Pratt, Municipal Labour Relations in 
Canada (Montreal, Que.: Canadian Federation of 
Mayors & Municipalities, Mt. Royal Hotel). 

?Only in the Province of Quebec is there a 
blanket restriction on the right of all public service 
unions to strike. Disputes involving any municipal 
employees which cannot be resolved through col- 
lective bargaining must be submitted to arbitra- 
tion. The awards of arbitration boards established 
for this purpose are usually binding on both 
parties. 
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one or more locals of established craft 
unions for such trades as electricians, ma- 
chinists, etc. As a consequence, the average 
Canadian municipality may be called 
upon to negotiate with up to five or six 
unions in the course of a year. 

It should not be imagined that the in- 
troduction of the practice of collective 
bargaining and the growth of trade unions 
of municipal employees has been confined 
to the larger centres. Even the compara- 
tively small municipalities frequently have 
to deal with one or more trade unions. It 
is not unusual, therefore, to find the mu- 
nicipal council of a town employing a 
total work force of no more than 30-40 em- 
ployees, having to negotiate a labour 
agreement with a trade union certified as 
the bargaining agent for 15 public works 
employees and with another as the bar- 
gaining agent for 7 electrical utility work- 
ers. 


Collective Bargaining and 
Personnel Administration 


There is little doubt that the growth of 
trade unions and the development of the 
practice of collective bargaining has raised 
important new problems for municipal 
administrators, particularly those prima- 
rily concerned with personnel adminis- 
tration. For example, municipalities must 
now evolve wage policies that can be de- 
fended as just and proper. A recent study 
of Canadian municipal labour relations 
emphasized this point clearly: 


Any municipality, unionized or not, should 
have a carefully considered wage policy. Jus- 
tice to its employees and to its taxpayers de- 
mands it. However, when the employees of a 
city become organized it ceases to be merely 
desirable or preferable. It becomes essential. 
In bargaining sessions with the union and in 
appearance before conciliation and arbitration 
boards the city will meet demands for wage 
increases based on a variety of claims. If it is 
going to be effective in these sessions and be- 
fore these boards, the city requires a wage 
policy of its own which can be defended as 
just and proper.’ 


In the formulation of a policy of this kind 
the municipal personnel officer has an im- 


* Frankel and Pratt, op cit., p. 47. 
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portant and significant contribution to 
make. The knowledge of pay plans, and 
labour market conditions, and personnel 
administration which he possesses can, and 
should be, brought to bear on the estab. 
lishment of a civic wage policy. 

Trade unions in the field of municipal 
employment do not confine their objec. 
tives solely to questions of wages and sal- 
aries. ‘They are frequently anxious to have 
a voice in determining the municipality's 
general personnel policy. Evidence of this 
can be found in the fact that such matters 
as seniority, job classification, etc., are 
often subject to negotiation. As a conse- 
quence, it is imperative that a municipal. 
ity, if it is to be adequately represented at 
the bargaining table, must be well-advised 
not only with regard to the purely finan- 
cial implications of its position but also 
with respect to the implications of con- 
tract conditions for general personnel pol- 
icies and procedures. In fact, it is difficult, 
if not impossible, to separate completely 
the question of wage policy from general 
civic personnel policy and administration. 
As a result, the municipal personnel officer 
in many Canadian municipalities plays an 
active and often a leading role in the col- 
lective bargaining process. Indeed, for 
many municipal personnel officers, labour 
relations has become a prime responsibil- 


ity. 


The Role of the Personnel Officer 


In the municipal administrative organ- 
ization no other officer is as well-qualified 
for the task of assuming a leading role at 
the bargaining table as the personnel of- 
ficer. Asked to comment on the role of 
the personnel officer in negotiations, the 
Personnel Manager of a large Canadian 
city replied: 


I can think of no person better qualified to 
play a leading role at the bargaining table 
than the Personnel Officer. His regular duties 
which, among other things, consist of selection 
and placement, enable him to have knowledge 
of the labour market and surely the economic 
law of “supply and demand” should have 
some effect in relation to wage demands. The 
function of job evaluation which has always 
been considered a personnel department func- 
tion is also a necessary part of the knowledge 
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needed during wage negotiations. The prep- ' 


aration of job specifications enables the Per- 
sonnel Officer to bring first-hand knowledge 
to the bargaining table and avoids the pos- 
sibility of agreeing to unjust wage demands 
that may dislocate the wage structure. The 
importance of internal structural relationships 
between the various positions cannot be over- 
looked. I do not see how a Personnel Officer 
can divorce himself from the question of wage 
determination and at the same time satisfac- 
torily perform the job expected of him. 


The assumption of this new responsibil- 
ity for labour relations does not necessar- 
ily mean that the personnel officer is the 
chief spokesman for the municipality dur- 
ing bargaining sessions. In municipalities 
where bargaining is conducted by a com- 
mittee, the personnel officer may be a 
member and frequently the committee’s 
principal advisor. Where the responsibil- 
ity for bargaining has been entrusted to 
the municipality’s chief executive officer, 
for example, the city manager, city com- 
missioner, etc., the personnel officer often 
acts as his principal advisor and will usu- 
ally be consulted on all aspects of contract 
negotiation. Despite the fact that his 
formal role at the bargaining table may 
differ from municipality to municipality, 
the personnel officer has become an im- 
portant figure in municipal collective bar- 
gaining. 


Functional Conflict 


In attempting to straddle the functions 
of personnel administration and labour 
relations it might be argued that the per- 
sonnel officer is attempting a difficult, if 
not impossible, task. Some personnel ofh- 
cers will undoubtedly argue that the per- 
sonnel officer should confine his activities 
to the established personnel functions di- 
rected primarily at the welfare and de- 
velopment of the individual employee. 
Consequently, it is believed that he should 
limit his attention to such matters as re- 
cruitment, selection, placement, promo- 
tions, transfers, terminations, separations, 
job classification, merit rating, etc., and 
leave matters involving union certification 
proceedings, contract negotiations, con- 
tract interpretation, grievance procedure, 
and wage administration to some other 





officer. The labour relations function, it is 
argued, cannot be undertaken by the per- 
sonnel officer without undermining his po- 
sition in administering the general person- 
nel programme. The possibility of con- 
flict between the two functions has been 
indicated by one personnel officer in the 
following terms: 


On one hand you are demonstrating a 
proper degree of interest and solicitude in an 
individual’s promotion problems—and the next 
minute you are sitting in on contract negotia- 
tions and quite properly maintaining an un- 
convinced attitude towards Union arguments 
for a twenty per cent wage increase. 


Nevertheless, this same officer and a num- 
ber of others questioned by the writer do 
not admit that it is impossible for a per- 
sonnel officer to undertake both functions. 
In fact, many indicate that it is desirable 
that they should. The principal and com- 
pelling argument in favour of this combi- 
nation of functions lies in the fact that the 
personnel officer possesses knowledge and 
information which can, if put at the active 
disposal of the municipality, be of real 
advantage in contract negotiations. Closely 
allied with this argument is the belief that 
if personnel administration is to be de- 
termined increasingly by the process of 
joint negotiation of contracts and agree- 
ments, then it is imperative that the per- 
sonnel officer should have a hand in their 
construction and subsequent administra- 
tion. 

Not all personnel officers are willing to 
accept this new responsibility for labour 
relations. Some, no doubt, realize that it 
does not always carry the same pleasant 
and gratifying rewards as accrue to those 
engaged in the more traditional activities 
of public personnel administration. For 
example, many people in personnel work 
obtain considerable satisfaction from plac- 
ing people in civic employment, playing a 
part in promotions, obtaining special 
leave for individual employees in special 
circumstances, etc. Obviously, the imple- 
mentation of many phases of a personnel 
programme inevitably endears the person- 
nel officer to the bulk of civic employees 
who may not infrequently tend to regard 
him as their sympathetic friend in court. 
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In this capacity the personnel officer can, 
and often does become, a popular individ- 
ual by virtue of his accomplishments in 
the field of personnel administration. Such 
continued popularity will not necessarily 
be assured if, in assuming responsibility 
for labour relations, he becomes identi- 
fied with a managerial refusal to grant a 
requested wage increase. However, few 
Canadian personnel officers have sought 
to evade this new responsibility. In some 
municipalities the personnel administra- 
tor now delegates the bulk of the responsi- 
bility for traditional personnel activities 
to his assistant or deputy in order that he 
may devote most of his attention to the 
problems involved in labour relations. 


Summary 


The impact of collective bargaining on 
municipal personnel administration has 
led to a broader concept of the role of the 
municipal personnel officer. From experi- 
ence to date it is unmistakably clear that 
the personnel officer has become an im- 
portant figure in the collective bargaining 
process. While the extent of his participa- 
tion at present varies from city to city, 
there is little doubt that in the future he 
will be called upon to become more inti- 
mately involved in the negotiation and 
subsequent administration of collective 
labour contracts. 

As has been indicated, involvement in 
collective bargaining makes it imperative 
for a municipality to adopt wage and per- 
sonnel policies that can be defended dur- 
ing negotiations and before arbitration 
and conciliation boards. The personnel 
officer, by the very nature of his profession 
and the type of programme he administers, 
is ideally equipped to play an important 
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role in the development of defensible poli. 
cies of this kind. The fact that the person. 
nel officer usually possesses an intimate 
knowledge of prevailing wage rates, salary 
scales, job-classifications, working condi. 
tions, etc., provides a strong and compel- 
ling argument for requiring his active par: 
ticipation in the collective bargaining 
process on behalf of his employer. 

The Canadian municipal personnel of. 
ficer must now assume, partially, at least, 
the function of a labour relations officer, 
In this capacity he must be prepared to 
resist union requests for wage increases 
and other benefits which he knows to be 
unreasonable and unwarranted from the 
point of view of sound public personnel 
policy and the fiscal capacity of his em- 
ployer. In a very real sense the municipal 
personnel officer must also be concerned 
with the welfare of his employer as well 
as that of the employee. His objectives are 
therefore more difficult and complex than 
when he was solely concerned with the 
customary phases of public personnel ad- 
ministration. He has become, in fact, 
a two-headed monster, seeking to be re- 
garded as a good personnel officer by the 
employees and a good labour relations 
officer by his employer. 

While, in the final analysis, the intro- 
duction of full-scale collective bargaining 
into the Canadian municipal public serv- 
ices has confronted the personnel officer 
with difficult and complex problems, it has 
also provided him with a greater challenge 
to his skill and resourcefulness. ‘“Collec- 
tive bargaining,” said the personnel officer 
of a large Canadian city recently, “will 
tend to separate the men from the boys in 
our field of endeavour as it is a demanding 
and exacting job which requires the very 
best of a person.” 
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Notes on the Use of Group Oral Tests 





— 


n APRIL, 1954, the Municipal Civil Serv- 
I ice Commission of New York City held 
a group oral test as one part of its exam- 
ination for Examiner, Board of Educa- 
tion. The duties of the position of Exam- 
iner, Board of Education are, briefly, to: 
formulate and carry out recruitment pro- 
cedures; determine necessary qualifica- 
tions; evaluate training and experience; 
evaluate and improve general examining 
procedures; direct the preparation and rat- 
ing of written tests; conduct, supervise, 
and rate various supplementary tests such 
as oral English, interviews, and classroom 
teaching tests; review petitions and ap- 
peals; select, train, and supervise assistant 
examiners. 


How Examination Was Conducted 


In order to assess the qualifications of 
candidates for the position of Examiner, 
Board of Education, a written test, a tech- 
nical-oral and an experience-oral test were 
given. 

The Written Test. The first three parts of 
the written test consisted of three essay 
questions which were designed to measure 
the candidate’s knowledge of educational 
philosophy, research methodology, current 
educational research and teaching tech- 
niques, and his ability to express himself 
in writing. The fourth part consisted of 
200 multiple-choice items—75, tested the 
candidate’s cultural background and 125 
tested his knowledge and ability in a 
dozen specialized fields considered perti- 
nent to the position. Of 112 candidates 
who took this written test, 17 passed and 
were allowed to participate in the oral ex- 
aminations. The first of these oral exam- 





e@ Bernard Berger is a Supervising Civil Service 
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Personnel. 
@ Solomon Hoberman is Director, Bureau of 
Training of the New York City Department of 
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inations was of a technica! nature and at- 
tempted to measure the degree to which 
the candidate’s technical competence, abil- 
ity to communicate, and manner qualified 
him to perform the duties of the position. 

Experience-Oral Test. The second was an 
experience-oral test which attempted to 
determine the extent to which a candi- 
date’s experience would be indicative of 
his ability to provide educational leader- 
ship and to plan, develop, and administer 
a comprehensive testing program. 

Technical-Oral Test. It is the purpose of 
this paper to describe the technical-oral 
test in some detail. This test consisted of 
three sessions which were considered as a 
unit and which resulted in one set of final 
ratings for each candidate. The first two 
sessions were group orals and were held 
for all candidates on April 15. The third 
session was a personal interview and was 
held on either April 16 or 17. The group 
oral for each candidate consisted of two 
sessions of one hour each. The purposes 
of these two sessions were to: 


1. Determine the extent to which each can- 
didate would be able to work as a member of 
a group; 

2. Evaluate each candidate’s technical com- 
petence, judgment etc.; 

3. Measure each candidate’s ability to com- 
municate his ideas and wishes; 

4. Provide leads which, when followed by 
deeper probing during the personal interview, 
would permit a more valid and reliable esti- 
mate of the candidate’s abilities. = 


To permit a man-to-man comparison, 
the 17 candidates were divided into three 
discussion groups, the individual members 
of which were not the same for the morn- 
ing and afternoon oral sessions. In the 
morning oral session, the first group con- 
sisted of candidates 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6. 
The second group included candidates 7, 
8, g, 10, 11, and 12; while the third group 
consisted of candidates 13, 14, 15, 16, and 
17. In the afternoon oral sessions, the first 
discussion group was comprised of candi- 
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dates 1, 2, 7, 8, 13, and 14; the second of 
candidates 3, 4, 9, 10, 15, and 16; and the 
third of candidates 5, 6, 11, 12, and 17. 

The candidates were given a description 
of the subject for discussion for each ses- 
sion one-half hour in advance of the ses- 
sion to enable them to prepare analysis 
and notes. They were also given instruc- 
tions describing the group oral session in 
detail. Among other instructions were 
these: 


1, As a participant you may speak whenever 
the opportunity arises. The order in which the 
members of the group participate rests en- 
tirely with them. However, all are expected to 
contribute to the discussion. 

2. Address your remarks to the other candi- 
dates—not to the chairman. Do not look to 
the chairman for permission to speak. 

3. During the discussions, you may use the 
notes you have taken in a preparatory period. 

4. You are advised to speak clearly and 
with sufficient volume so that everyone in the 
room can hear you distinctly. 

5. The presence of the examiner board in 
the room should be ignored. 


At the end of the preparatory period 
each candidate went to the examination 
room and was instructed to take the seat 
bearing his examination number. Each ex- 
aminer had a plan of the conference table 
(Exhibit I) and so could identify the 
speaker and take notes on sheets which 
had been prepared in advance. The exam- 
iners, five distinguished educators, were 
seated close enough to the conference table 
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to observe and hear the proceedings with- 
out interfering with them. They did not 
participate in the discussion. The chair. 
man of the group oral conference was an 
examiner whose participation was limited 
to starting the discussion and calling an 
end to the session. 

During the morning sessions the prob. 
lem discussion by each group was: 


The Board of Examiners has decided to pre- 
pare a comprehensive manual for the guidance 
of the many members of the school system and 
outsiders who are employed by the board to 
assist in preparing, administering and rating 
the various types of examinations given by the 
board. Assume that you are a member of the 
Board of Examiners and that your oral group 
is the first meeting of the board called for the 
purpose of determining what should go into 
this manual and how the material should be 
presented. You have 14 hour to consider the 
problem involved and to prepare the pro- 
posals that you wish to present at this meeting. 


The problem discussed at the afternoon 
sessions was, 


The major function of the Board of Ex- 
aminers is to obtain for the New York School 
System the highly capable and enthusiastic 
teachers who are the life blood of an educa- 
tional organization. To achieve this goal the 
Board of Examiners has decided to undertake 
an extensive program for the purpose of in- 
ducing as many outstanding college graduates 
as possible to compete for positions in the 
New York City System. Assume that you are a 
member of the Board of Examiners and that 


EXHIBIT I 


Municipal Civil Service Commission, City of New York 


EXAMINER, BOARD OF EDUCATION TECHNICAL ORAL TEST 


April 15, 1954 


Seating Arrangement at Group Oral 


Session AMI Time 9:35 to 10:35. 
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your group oral is a special meeting of the 
board called for the purpose of determining 
the specific nature of the program. You have 
Y, hour to consider the problems involved and 
to prepare the proposals that you wish to pre- 
sent at this meeting. 


Additional problems were prepared which 
the chairman could introduce at a session 
if the discussion with respect to the proper 
problem petered out. It was not necessary 
to use these additional problems in any of 
the six sessions. 


How Group Oral Test Was Rated 


On the evening of April 15 after the 
group oral tests, the examining board held 
a prolonged evening session. At this time, 
the members of the panel compared notes 
on the performance of each candidate and 
jointly prepared a set of questions for each 
candidate for the purpose of obtaining 
such additional information about his 
abilities as was deemed necessary. In addi- 
tion, each member of the panel filled out 
a tentative rating sheet covering three ma- 
jor areas. The first area, Technical Com- 
petence, Comprehension, and Judgment, 
was given a weight of five and was defined 
by three principal questions and 11 minor 
questions. The principal questions were: 


A. What is the quality of his background 
knowledge and experience? 
B. To what extent will he be able to apply 


successfully his knowledge and experience to 
the analysis and solution of problems which 
an examiner may be expected to face? 

C. To what extent will he be able to apply 
successfully his knowledge and experience to 
the comprehension, analysis and evaluation of 
proposals and arguments presented by others? 


The second area to be rated was Ability 
to Communicate, weight two, and was de- 
fined by two major questions and nine 
minor questions. The two major ones 
were: 


A. How effectively will be be able to present 
his views? : 
B. How good is his speech? 


The third area was Manner. This was de- 
fined by three major questions and nine 
minor questions. The major questions 
were: 


A. How effectively will he be able to work 
with others? 

B. Does he have leadership ability? 

C. Does he have any characteristic reflex or 
disfigurement, etc. which might seriously ham- 
per him in discharging the duties of the posi- 
tion? 


In filling out the rating sheet (Exhibit 
II), each examiner gave a tentative rating 
and made substantiating comments. The 
rating scale was defined in both descrip- 
tive and numerical terms, with a range of 
45 to 100. Candidates were given letter 
grades on each question. The numerical 


EXuHIsIT II 


Municipal Civil Service Commission, City of New York 


EXAMINER, BOARD OF EDUCATION TECHNICAL ORAL TEST 
April 15, 16, 17, 1954 


CANDIDATE NUMBER ...... 


FINAL RATING ...... 


EXAMINER INITIALS ...... 


RATING GUIDE 
The candidate’s performance in the group oral and the personal oral tests indicates with respect to 


the attribute described that 


A. he will not be able to perform the duties of the position satisfactorily 45 
B. he probably will not be able to perform the duties of the position satisfactorily 50, 55 
C. he probably will be able to perform the duties of the position satisfactorily 60, 65 
D. he will be able to perform the duties of the position satisfactorily 70, 75 
E. he will not only be able to perform the duties of the position satisfactorily but will un- 
doubtedly make a valuable contribution to the educational system 80, 85 
F. he is preeminently fitted to perform the duties of the position with distinction and so eeiisiitl 


enrich the entire educational system 
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I. TECHNICAL COMPETENCE, COMPREHENSION, JUDGMENT—WT. 5 





Base your evaluations on the candidate’s performance at all three sessions of this test. re I 
A. What is the quality of his background knowledge and experience? ABCDEF i 
B. To what extent will he be able to apply successfully his knowledge i 

and experience to the analysis and solution of problems which an ex- 3 
aminer may be expected to face? ABCDEF 
1, Were his analyses sound? ABCDEF 
2. Were they based on valid analogies and sound assumptions and § 
developed by correct reasoning? ABCDEF ‘ 
3. Did he distinguish between major and minor aspects of problems? ABCDEF 
4. Did he draw upon his knowledge and experience in the analysis d 
and solution of problems? ABCDEF | 
5. Were his solutions based on his analysis? ABCDEF E 
6. What was the quality of the solutions he proposed? ABCDEF 
7. Did he attempt to foresee the possible consequence of his proposals?> ABCDEF t 
C. To what extent will he be able to apply successfully his knowledge , 
and experience to the comprehension, analysis and evaluation of f 
proposals and arguments presented by others? ABCDEF r 
1. Was he able to comprehend proposals and arguments presented? ABCDEF ) 
2. Was he able to analyze proposals and arguments presented? ABCDEF V 
3. Did he draw on his experience and knowledge when discussing S 
proposals and arguments presented? ABCDEF ] 
4. Were his arguments relevant and cogent? ABCDEF 
TENTATIVE RATING ...... FINAL RATING ...... 
V 
II, Apitiry To CoMMUNICATE—WT. 2 

Base your evaluations on this candidate’s performance at all three sessions of this test. 4 

A. How effectively will he be able to present his views? ABCDEF f 
1. Were his statements clear and meaningful? ABCDEF I 
2. Were his statements well organized: t 
(a) were they developed naturally and logically from assumptions ‘ 
the group was willing to accept, (b) was his discussion purpose- ] 
ful and directed to an acceptable goal? ABCDEF : 
3. Did he present his views at the proper time? ABCDEF 
4. Was he able to convince others of the correctness of his views? ABCDEF I 
B. How good is his speech? ABCDEF I 
1. Did he consistently use cultured speech patterns? ABCDEF P 

2. Was his speech grammatical? ABCDEF 
3. Were his enunciation and pronunciation acceptable? ABCDEF I 

4. Is his diction good? ABCDEF 
5. Was the physical quality of his voice acceptable? ABCDEF C 
TENTATIVE RATING ...... FINAL RATING ...... I 

III. MANNER—WT. 3 
Base your evaluations on this candidate’s performance at all three sessions of this test. \ 
A. How effectively will he be able to work with others? ABCDEF C 
1. Was he considerate of the other candidates? ABCDEF € 
2. Was he able to work with the group toward a common goal? ABCDEF 
3. What was the attitude of the group toward him? ABCDEF € 
4. Was he firm yet flexible, weak or dogmatic? ABCDEF 
B. Does he have leadership ability? ABCDEF f 
1. Was he healthfully confident? ABCDEF : 
2. Was he able to assume, on the basis of common consent, a posi- . 
tion of leadership? ABCDEF t 
3. Was he able to guide the discussion? ABCDEF 
4. Was he poised and dignified? ABCDEF 
5. Were his views accepted as authoritative? ABCDEF 
C. Does he have any characteristic reflex, or disfigurement, etc. which 
might seriously hamper him in discharging the duties of the position? ABCDEF 
TENTATIVE RATING ...... FINAL RATING ...... 
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rating for each major area was determined 
by the letter grade profile for the questions 
in each area. 


Personal Interview 


The question material for the third ses- 
sion, the personal interview, consisted of 
some questions that had been prepared in 
advance by the members of the examining 
panel and some that were constructed dur- 
ing the course of the evening. However, 
the personal interview for each candidate 
was hand-tailored on the basis of his per- 
formance in the two group oral sessions. 
That is, the attempt was made to explore 
weak points which were noticed in these 
sessions and to estimate degrees of excel- 
lence. An example of the questions posed 
is: 


It is not merely what the teacher starts out 
with that counts. In the course of time, knowl- 
edge, ability, interest and even speech undergo 
discernible changes for better or worse; in 
short, in order to make certain that the quali- 
fied teacher we recruit remains qualified, per- 
manent tenure must be abolished and a con- 
tinuing process of testing instituted. What do 
you think of this proposal? 


The chairman of the panel asked all the 
prepared questions. Other members of the 
panel asked additional questions when- 
ever they felt that further elucidation was 
necessary. 

After the last oral session, the members 
of the panel discussed and prepared final 
ratings. 


Conclusions Regarding Test 


The examination procedure followed 
was considered to have been a successful 
one by the candidates and members of the 
examining panel. The conclusions of the 
examining board were: 


1. The group oral was especially valuable 
for selection for this position since its duties 
involved a high degree of interpersonal rela- 
tionships. 


2. The use of the group oral permitted 
evaluation in areas impossible with a tradi- 
tional oral, that is, such areas as: the candi- 
date’s ability to “think on his feet” in a more 
real situation than is usually present in the 
traditional oral; ability to work with others; 
and leadership. 

3. The examining panel was able to gain as 
much knowledge about each candidate in the 
two group-oral sessions of one hour each as it 
would have acquired in at least that length of 
time in traditional individual orals. Thus, by 
preparing tailor-made questions before the 
third session, the panel was able to examine 
each candidate much more thoroughly than 
would have been possible in a traditional oral 
of one-half day’s duration. This meant a con- 
siderable saving in time and effort for both 
candidates and members of the panel as a re- 
sult of what seemed to be (on the surface, at 
least) a more valid and reliable examination. 

4. During two of the group oral sessions, 
candidates elected a chairman. This procedure 
was not ruled out by the instructions. How- 
ever, it was felt by the examining panel that 
this should not be allowed on future examina- 
tions as it tends to formalize the situation and 
to prevent possibly significant facets of a can- 
didate’s personality from coming to the sur- 
face. 

5. Examiners were not told to observe any 
special candidate during the group oral but 
rather to observe all. It was felt that this pro- 
cedure was not entirely satisfactory. The sug- 
gestion was made that members of an examin- 
ing panel be assigned specific candidates on 
whom to focus their attention for the purpose 
of constructing follow-up questions. They 
would, however, continue to observe other 
candidates for the purposes of rating. 

6. The two-session oral with scrambled pro- 
cedures permitted a direct comparison or a 
comparison with at most one intermediary 
among candidates. It was felt that such a pos- 
sibility must be an intrinsic part of the group 
oral for high level positions if it is to be of 
maximum value. 

7. The advance preparation of a number of 
questions to be used in the personal inter- 
view not only made the review period between 
group oral and personal interview sessions less 
hectic but also required the examiners to 
analyze critically the group oral problems. 
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Personnel Services for Local Government: 


The New York Program 





N 1958, the New York State Civil Service 
Commission will celebrate its Diamond 
Jubilee. New York pioneered in the field 
of civil service administration adopting the 
first state civil service law in 1883 when 
Governor Grover Cleveland signed the bill 
introduced in the New York Assembly by 
Theodore Roosevelt. In 1884 the civil serv- 
ice law was extended to apply not only to 
the state service but to cities as well. In 
1894, however, the principle of merit in 
government was accepted not merely by 
the legislature or by common councils, but 
by the people themselves in the form of a 
provision in the Constitution that reads 
“Appointments and promotions in the 
civil service of the State and of all the civil 
divisions thereof, including cities and vil- 
lages, shall be made according to merit and 
fitness to be ascertained, so far as practica- 
ble, by examinations, which, so far as prac- 
ticable, shall be competitive; . . . . Laws 
shall be made to provide for the enforce- 
ment of this section.” 

The Legislature enacted such a law pro- 
viding for the actual administration of a 
merit system for the state and for the cities. 
The application of the Civil Service Law 
to the other “civil divisions” referred to in 
the Constitution was left to the discretion 
of the State Civil Service Commission. 


Gradual Extension 


Changes in the laws of the state and in 
the rules of the State Civil Service Commis- 
sion had from time to time extended the 
administration of civil service. Sections of 
the Village Law and of the Town Law pro- 
vided for the jurisdiction of the State Civil 
Service Commission over the police of vil- 
lages and towns in certain counties. 





@ Henry J. McFarland is Director of the Munici- 
pal Service Division of the New York State De- 
partment of Civil Service. He is also a member of 
the Executive Council of the Civil Service As- 
sembly. 
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Over the years the Civil Service Law and 
Rules had been extended to 17 counties, 
4 towns, 1 school district, 4 villages and to 
some positions in other units of govern- 
ment by the State Civil Service Commis- 
sion. The Commission, moreover, consist- 
ently followed a policy of giving assistance 
when requested to local civil service ad- 
ministrations and of extending the applica- 
tion of the Civil Service Law and rules 
whenever and wherever requested to do so. 
Even so, most of the ‘‘civil divisions” of the 
state (the counties, villages, towns, school 
districts other than city school districts, 
and special districts) were left without a 
merit system as prescribed in the Consti- 
tution. 


The Geddes Case 


Attention was called to this situation in 
1937 by a decision of the Court of Appeals 
in what is known as the Palmer Case or 
the Geddes Case! involving the employ- 
ment of a carpenter by a Union School 
District which was not under civil service. 
The court, referring to the constitutional 
provision relating to civil service, quoted 
from a previous case? stating, “the Legis- 
lature may not disregard, evade or weaken 
the force of that mandate.” It pointed out, 
further, that while “A failure of the Leg- 
islature and the Civil Service Commission 
to make such provision might render com- 
pliance with the constitutional mandate 
difficult; such failure could not render law- 
ful a contract of employment which vio- 
lates that mandate.” Legislative action was 
deferred in 1938 in order to allow the con- 
stitutional convention of that year to con- 
sider the problem. There was no move- 
ment, however, by the delegates to change 
the 1894 mandate by the people that the 
merit system should apply to the employees 


196 N.Y. 222. 
? Matter of Carew v. Board of Education, 272 


N.Y. 341, 344. 
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of all civil divisions of the state as well as 
to employees of the state itself. 


The Fite Commission 


The need for some action to extend civil 
service to all civil divisions and to protect 
not only employees but appointing officials 
as well became clear. In 1939 the legisla- 
ture created, at the request of the Governor 
and the State Civil Service Commission, 
the New York State Commission on Exten- 
sion of the Civil Service, popularly referred 
to as the Fite Commission, which was “to 
devise and recommend an effective and 
practicable method of administering the 
Civil Service Law in forty-four counties, 
about nine hundred towns, about five hun- 
dred villages, about eight thousand school 
districts, and several thousand special dis- 
tricts to which the Civil Service Rules have 
never been extended.”’ Essentially, the 
recommended legislation of this commis- 
sion, which has now become a part of the 
Civil Service Law, was designed to carry 
out the full intent of the Constitution. In 
no state had a method been devised to ad- 
minister a merit system in all governmental 
units, large and small. Nowhere had one 
form of administration of the merit system 
for the small divisions of government been 
proved by experience to be best under all 
circumstances. Thus, in 1939, as in 1894, 
the State of New York was pioneering in 
the administration of civil service. There- 
fore, the legislative committee recom- 
mended and the legislature adopted a law 
which would provide the machinery for 
administration in all parts of the state. The 
bill was signed by the Governor on April 
29, 1941, and took effect as law immedi- 
ately, becoming Chapter 885 of the Laws 
of 1941. 

Civil Service administration for employ- 
ees in New York State is mandatory, 
though the method of operation is op- 
tional. Cities have the option of (1) having 
the State administer the civil service pro- 
gram, (2) having their own civil service 
commission, or (3) having their civil serv- 
ice functions administered by a county 

* Second report of the New York State Commis- 


sion on Extension of the Civil Service, page 1—Leg- 
islative Document (1941) No. 47. 


civil service commission. Counties have the 
option of (1) state administration, (2) a 
county civil service commission, or (3) a 
personnel officer form. Towns, villages, 
and special districts are administered by 
the County. In general, school districts are 
administered by the state. (City school dis- 
tricts by their city commissions.) 

While it may be said that the constitu- 
tional and statutory provisions (including 
one which makes the State Civil Service 
Commission responsible for appraising the 
effectiveness of the work of local civil serv- 
ice commissions) were the primary reason 
for creating the Municipal Service Divi- — 
sion, still and all, there were two other very 
pertinent reasons for its establishment. 

One of these stemmed from the appoint- 
ment in 1938 of an Inspector to carry out 
the state Commission’s responsibility to su- 
pervise the administration of civil service 
at the local level. The inspector dealing 
exclusively with cities soon found that the 
local civil service commissions needed tech- 
nical help, with their rules, their examina- 
tions, and their procedures. As a matter 
of fact, with the cooperation of the New 
York State Conference of Mayors and other 
municipal officials, a model set of rules and 
a manual of procedures was published. In 
1939 a program of training conferences was 
inaugurated. 

The other reason lay in the thinking of 
the three state commissioners themselves 
who were aware of the problems facing 
local commissions, mostly unpaid, many 
with only a part-time secretary. One had 
been secretary of the National Municipal 
League and was thoroughly familiar with 
the growing complexity of municipal gov- 
ernment and the need for positive person- 
nel practices. The Commission was also 
aware of the many calls made on its staff 
for assistance to individual local commis- 
sions. 

Thus it was that these various pressures. 
culminated in the creation of the Munici- 
pal Service Division on January 1, 1941— 
after nation-wide examinations were held 
for the positions in 1940. One staff member 
actually started work in October, 1940. 
The 1940 Legislature had passed enabling 
legislation authorizing the state to perform 
varied personnel services to local civil serv- 
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ice commissions for fees to be agreed upon. 
The 1941 Legislature, however, made these 
services available to local units without 
cost. 


What the Municipal Service Division Does 


Briefly, the Municipal Service Division 
considers itself to be a small mobile staff 
to help local government units with their 
personnel problems. It is on call by local 
civil service commissions or personnel of- 
ficers to suggest rules, to do classification 
work, write job specifications, install clas- 
sification systems and iron out the status 
of the employees in the local units of gov- 
ernment. It may be asked to do examina- 
tion work, design forms, or install proce- 
dures. It may be asked to help work out a 
grievance program. As a matter of fact, the 
Division has considered that not alone was 
it available to civil service commissions. 
If common councils or boards of super- 
visors wished compensation plans, it was 
ready to do the necessary work in construct- 
ing such plans, or if they wanted to con- 
sider sick leave and vacation policies, it 
would do the necessary study and research 
and devise systems which were equitable to 
the employees as well as sound for the lo- 
cal units of government. The administra- 
tive officials have at times asked the Divi- 
sion to assist with training matters and 
work evaluation programs. 

Briefly stated, the Municipal Service Di- 
vision is interested in encouraging local 
units of government to handle their em- 
ployee relations by using the various meth- 
ods of modern personnel management. 

A rather simple statement of our goals, 
though one which has many implications, 
can be contained in the following state- 
ment: 


1. Clear, understandable, modern civil serv- 
ice rules 

2. A definitive job specification for each 
kind of work performed by the local unit of 
government 

3. Each job filled by a competent and quali- 
fied employee 

4. Each job filled by a reasonably satisfied 
employee 


The first three are within the immediate 
domain of the local civil service commis- 
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sion whereas the fourth is a combination 
of group effort by the civil service com. 
mission, the chief administrative and suy- 
pervisory officials, the legislative body, and 
the employees themselves. 

New York has long been proud of its 
application of home rule in local govern. 
ment. Many people believe that this is as it 
should be, for true democracy begins at 
home. The locality knows what services it 
wants to have performed for it. It raises 
the taxes and sees the taxes spent. People 
know one another in the locality and there 
is great resentment of anything that smacks 
of “pushing around,” but nonetheless, dis- 
cretion involves responsibility. 

As government services have grown both 
in multiplicity and complexity, there has 
been a growing acceptance of the need for 
technical assistance by the state, not only 
in personnel administration but in finan- 
cial administration and other aspects of 
government business. There has been a 
growing appreciation of the need for stand- 
ards of selection, for objectivity in the 
placement of employees, care in the con- 
struction of salary and wage plans, and for 
taking care of the myriad wants of human 
workers—frankly, a recognition of the ne- 
cessity for some agency just to listen and 
help solve problems by the conference 
method. 

Management is necessary no less in a 
small organization as in a large organiza- 
tion. There is the necessity for work pro- 
cedures, the importance of know-how and 
of understanding employees, the determi- 
nation of job organization. There is the 
need for letting the employee know how 
well he is doing his job so that the em- 
ployee can have pride in accomplishment. 

Civil service in government boils down 
really to personnel management and the 
civil service in the state offers a body of 
written rules that both management and 
employees can understand. It provides job 
specifications for the determination of not 
only the kinds of knowledges, skills and 
abilities that are necessary to perform the 
job competently; it also provides a system 
of examinations for the determination of 
the real character and capability of com- 
petitors who seek employment in the pub- 
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lic service; and it provides a sound proba- 
tionary period so that management can 
determine whether the employee will per- 
form satisfactorily. The civil service system 
contemplates a system of service record 
ratings so that management has an oppor- 
tunity to assess the worth of each of its 
employees and the employee has an oppor- 
tunity of knowing actually how well he is 
doing and what he needs to develop in 
order to do a better job. Civil service pro- 
vides for a system of discipline. 

The Municipal Service Division has not 
desired to be a control agency. The name 
was well selected. It is a service agency. We 
attempt through selling and sound public 
relations techniques to encourage the use 
of our facilities on almost a cash register 
basis of worth to the locality. Do we en- 
counter opposition to our work and recom- 
mendations? The answer is yes. After all, 
not only are we dealing with groups of 
human beings; we are also concerned 
with the matrix of history, i.e., tradition— 
which is slow to change. Localities fear 
control by the state just as the state dis- 
likes any semblance of control by the fed- 
eral government. There is always the criti- 
cism that formalized procedures require 
paper work and paper work, if not rigidly 
scrutinized at all times, can become red 
tape. There is a feeling, too, that it is inter- 
ference when a state employee suggests 
some procedure for the locality, and there 
is natural human reluctance to be account- 
able for actions. Then, too, many of our 
local units of government are exceedingly 
small. We can combat many of these nat- 
ural fears by pointing out that our recom- 
mendations are just that, that if govern- 
ment has work to do, it is important that 
the work be done well. There is dignity to 
work well done. We think the employees 
in a small organization are just as impor- 
tant as employees in a large organization. 
We point out that personnel practices are 
found at every level of government 
whether they are recognized as such or not, 
that if there are personnel practices, then 
they should be the best, that management 
is trusteeship, and that good administra- 
tion is both good politics and smart trustee- 
ship. 


How the Division is Organized 


To service the various units of local gov- 
ernment, the Municipal Service Division 
is made up of a Servicing Unit, an Exam- 
inations Section, and a School District 
Unit, plus the necessary filing, stenograpic, 
and clerical personnel. 

In the Servicing Unit, the state is divided 
into three areas with a responsible per- 
sonnel technician heading up the staff that 
services that area. By visits and through 
correspondence and telephone communi- 
cations, these field men can be in contact 
with the civil service commissions, the leg- 
islative bodies, and the public officials in 
the local units of government. More im- 
portant, they can be aware of the complex- 
ities and the mores of the local areas. 

The Examinations Section, as the name 
implies, processes examinations that are 
requested by local civil service commissions 
and needed examinations for state admin- 
istered jurisdictions and school districts. 
Much of the examination work is done by 
the personnel technicians in this Section 
though specific subject matter assistance 
is requested from the State Examinations 
Division and from outside technical ex- 
perts. 5 
For five counties with their 74 towns and 
38 villages and one city (by local choice) 
and the five New York Counties (statuto- 
rily) since the first of the current year, we 
act in every sense of the word as the central 
personnel agency for these units of govern- 
ment. Rules are proposed, positions classi- 
fied and specifications written, necessary ex- 
aminations held, investigations made, em- 
ployee history records maintained, payrolls 
certified, and employee grievances handled. 

Until last year the New York State Civil 
Service Commission maintained a separate 
and distinct unit known as the Municipal} 
Inspection Unit . . . which audited the 
actual operations of municipal civil service 
commissions in all phases of their work. 
Since last year this work was assigned to 
the field staff of the Municipal Service Di- 
vision. The staff has done some experimen- 
tal work in making management reviews 
of local commission work. It is too early to 
know just how well this investigation will 
work out. 
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How the Municipal Service Division 
Services Its Clients 

Staff members of the Division serve par- 
ticular areas of the state by a constant pro- 
gram of field visitation and through the 
answering of correspondence and tele- 
phone inquiries. Many publications such 
as how-to-do it manuals on specific phases 
-of personnel administration, circulars and 
‘digests, and a monthly training bulletin 
are prepared and distribuied to give to 
civil service commissioners and adminis- 
trators practical and factual working infor- 
mation on the operation of public person- 
nel programs. 

Divisional staff members conduct re- 
gional group meetings with schools and 
regional institutes as a means of bringing 
together civil service commissioners and 
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staff for discussion and instruction on spe- 
cific aspects of civil service administration, 
While we ordinarily do not do any work 
on a state level, we do, of course, have many 
contacts with other state departments, ma. 
jorly only with those departments that ac. 
tually serve localities such as State Depart. 
ment of Social Welfare, State Department 
of Health, State Youth Commission, etc. 
With just a little over 14 years of service 
to the local units of government in the 
State of New York, we believe that we have 
demonstrated that local officials are keenly 
interested in solving their personnel prob- 
lems. The confidence we enjoy with the 
administrators, mayors, and members of 
boards of supervisors is evidenced by the 
frequency and the variety of problems 
which they ask us to help them solve. 
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ldentification and Measurement of 
Case Worker Characteristics: Part Il 


Charles S. Gardiner, Henry E. 





N THE premise that the currently used 
O aptitude-achievement type of em- 
ployment screening devices for certain en- 
tering-level professional positions were 
capable of being improved, the Texas Joint 
Merit System Council undertook in 1950 to 
determine what forms of behavior and/or 
attitudes are characteristic of the most pro- 
ficient social case workers and employment 
interviewers and what are characteristic of 
the least proficient. It was hoped that from 
this information an adjunct to the current 
selection procedures could be developed 
which would predict the level of success a 
person would be likely to have in this kind 
of work. Although a complete description 
of the initial efforts in this research was 
published in the July, 1953, Public Person- 
nel Review, a brief review of the back- 
ground is presented here for the sake of 
continuity. 


Descriptive Phrases of Worker 
Characteristics Gathered 


In the spring of 1950, supervisors in the 
State Department of Public Welfare and 
the Texas Employment Commission wrote 
descriptive essays on the most proficient 
worker and the least proficient worker 
whom they had supervised. From these es- 
says the Merit System Council staff selected 
phrases, in the language of the supervisors, 
which described these most and least profi- 
cient workers. One list was prepared for the 
best case worker, one for the poorest case 
worker, one for the best employment inter- 
viewer, and one for the poorest employ- 
ment interviewer. Of the more than seven 
hundred original phrases garnered, those 
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for case workers and those for interviewers 
were almost completely identical. In some 
cases, too, the same descriptive phrase was 
found to be in both an upper group and a 
lower group. After the elimination of one 
of each pair of duplicates and of those . 
phrases which obviously did not discrimi- 
nate between the upper and lower groups 
there remained 160 which could be 
thought of as representing worker charac- 
teristics or traits. 

This list of phrases was prepared as a rat- 
ing form and sent to the Welfare Depart- 
ment supervisors. Each supervisor used this 
rating form to rate two case workers under 
his current supervision—the most proft- 
cient, and the least proficient—on each of 
the traits. The adequacy with which each 
phrase discriminated between the two ex- 
treme groups was then determined. After 
culling, a revised list of 107 phrases was 
sent to the supervisors each of whom rated 
all the workers under his supervision on 
each trait by indicating whether a given 
trait was VL (very like), L (like), N (neu- 
tral), UL (unlike), or VU (very unlike) the 
particular worker being rated, and then 
gave each worker an over-all rating on a 
five-point rating scale from the most to the 
least proficient. (Instructions were given 
the Raters on the proper procedures to use 
in making both kinds of ratings, and it is 
believed that the instructions were faith- 
fully followed.) 

From a study of the most discriminating 
descriptive phrases it appeared to the Merit 
System staff that probably the most effica- 
cious approach toward a predictive proce- 
dure incorporating the worker characteris- 
tics revealed in this study would be to at- 
tempt to develop a written test which 
would objectively measure attitudes. 


Attitude Test Items Developed 
For purposes of this study am Attitude 
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has been defined as a more or less basic 
tendency to react in, toward, or as a result 
of a stimulus situation; the quality and 
quantity of reaction is a function of the in- 
dividual’s habitual perceptive framework. 
There is no assumption that this attitude 
or perceptual framework is rigid and un- 
changeable, nor that the reaction is not 
affected by the inherent characteristics of 
the stimulus situation; it is assumed to tend 
to resist change, however. 

On the basis of the information derived 
from the study of the characteristics of the 
workers and in line with our definition, 
the staff proceeded to develop “Attitude” 
test items. Initially, the items were so de- 
signed as to place the examinee verbally in 
specific social situations which would give 
rise to behavior or reactions as delineated 
in the characteristics analysis. The exami- 
nee was supposed to choose the one of five 
available solutions which to him appeared 
to be the most adequate or appropriate 
(the usual five-choice, multiple-choice item 
structure). The “‘situations” were derived 
from real life experiences—from newspa- 
per and other accounts of human relation 
incidents. When the information was avail- 
able, the choices for an item reflected ac- 
tual reactions of individuals. A large num- 
ber (500-600) of these items were written, 
administered to groups, such as college stu- 
dents, edited, revised, and culled until only 
160 of them remained to be used in exten- 
sive validation studies beginning in 1954.1 


Case Workers Rated and Tested 


In February, 1954, 630 State Department 
of Public Welfare case workers were rated 
for proficiency by their respective immedi- 
ate supervisors, using a five-unit rating 
scale, viz.: 

1. Somewhat below the general run of Field 
Workers (case workers). 

2. Better than most other Field Workers I 


have known. 
g. One of the very best Field Workers I 


have known. 
4. About what I would consider an average 


1 Because of the difficulty of developing situa- 
tions, verbally, which would elicit evidences of 
certain “traits,” some of the “traits” were involved 
in more than one situation so as to provide an in- 
creased chance that there would be a valid and 
reliable test item covering that “trait.” 
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Field Worker. (Average is not used in the sense 
of mediocre or fair. It is intended to mean “in 
the middle range of the Field Worker group.”) 

5. One of the least satisfactory (not neces. 
sarily unsatisfactory) Field Workers I have 
known. 

(Notice that the order in which the expres- 
sions of relativity are arranged is such that po- 
sition effects on the ratings should be miti- 
gated.) 


These workers were then administered 
the Otis Quick Scoring Test of Mental 
Abilities and the tentative Attitude Test 
consisting of the above described 160 
items.” All tests were given on the same day 
and were administered by Area Supervi- 
sors. The procedure followed for the Otis 
Test was that given in the Manual of In- 
structions. The time used was thirty min- 
utes. The Attitude Test was untimed, and 
the examinees were told simply to read 
each item and indicate their reaction as 
candidly as they could. 

No names were used on any of the mate- 
rials in this study with the exception that 
each case worker’s name was on his rating 
card in such a way that it could be de- 
tached following the rating and given to 
the worker upon completion of the tests; 
thereupon, the rating section of the card 
was placed in an envelope along with the 
worker’s test materials and the envelope 
was sealed in the worker’s presence. No one 
except the rater knew how any worker was 
rated, so far as identification is concerned. 
It was stressed that the ratings were to be as 
impartial as the rater was capable of mak- 
ing them, and that they could not affect 
a worker's status on the job or his employ- 
ment record. It was hoped that this proce- 
dure allowed the ratings to be more valid 
and reliable than they might otherwise 
have been. To be sure, the maintenance of 
anonymity prevents the use of some valu- 
able information on follow-up studies, but 
its advantages seem to outweigh its disad- 
vantages. Both the raters and the exami- 
nees were free to be candid. 

The following system 


* Because of the length of the items and the 
time they consumed in reading, only 80 items were 
given to each examinee. The experimental design 
was such that a proportionate and random sample 
of the workers in each public assistance area of 
the state answered each of the 160 items. 


was. devised 
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whereby correlational studies could be 
made between the Attitude Test scores, su- 
pervisors’ ratings, educational background, 
age, sex, tenure on the job, scores on the 
entrance Merit System examination, and 
the Otis Test scores. On one side of each 
rating card the Merit System staff recorded, 
in coded form, all the data available for the 
respective case worker before these cards 
were sent to the supervisors. The rating 
card, then, and the test materials enclosed 
with it were stamped with one code num- 
ber when the envelope arrived at the 
Merit System office. After the tests were 
scored those scores were also recorded on 
the rating cards. This system permitted 
both statistical treatment and anonymity. 


Item Analysis Made of Attitude Test 


Using the data obtained from the ratings 
and the performance on the Attitude Test, 
an item analysis was made of the Attitude 
Test for the purposes of determining (1) 
what the best answer should be, and (2) 
item difficulty, degree and reliability of 
item discrimination, and item-criterion 
validity. In other words: what is the best 
answer to this item; how difficult is it; how 
adequately and how consistently does this 
item discriminate between the best workers 
and the poorest workers; and, how pre- 
cisely does this item measure what it is sup- 
posed to measure? 

Although there may not be any “right” 
way to react to a given social situation, we 
assume that there is probably a “best” way 
for, say, a social case worker to react. After 
weighing the relative merits of various ap- 
proaches to the problem of defining the 
“best” answers, e.g., concensus of the most 
highly trained social workers, concensus of 
supervisory personnel, that of educators in 
the field of social work, etc., it was tenta- 
tively assumed that the choice within a 
given item which drew the majority of 
those case workers rated as “above average” 
and “one of the best” should be considered 
the most appropriate choice for case work- 
ers. On the basis of the data accumulated it 
was later decided that if a plurality of at 
least forty percent (twice the chance factor) 
of the upper-rated group chose a particular 
solution for an item and there is discrimi- 
nation between the extreme groups on the 


basis of that choice, it would be taken as 
the “best” answer. When no “best” answer 
could be selected for a given item on this 
basis the item was discarded, at least until 
it was revised. There are fallacies in this 
approach. For example, if an answer is 
chosen by, say, 65 percent of the upper- 
rated group it follows that 35 percent of 
the upper-rated group chose some other so- 
lution. For most items, too, there are repre- 
sentatives from both extremes who choose 
any given solution. In other words, there 
is not perfect correlation between ratings 
and reactions to test items. The same criti- 
cism, however, can be made of any method. 
of evaluation. 

To determine whether an item of the 
test discriminated between the upper-rated 
group and the lower-rated group of the in- 
cumbent case workers a t-test of the signifi- 
cance of the difference between propor- 
tions was applied to each item on the basis 
of the above described “best” answers. For 
purposes of this test the tails of the distri- 
butions containing all of the “above aver- 
age” and all of the “below average’’ cases 
were used, comprising 25 percent of the 
cases each, with the middle 50 percent 
omitted. Because the groups being studied 
were highly restricted statistically, being 
designated as most proficient or least profi- 
cient among relatively successful employed 
workers; and because the reliability and 
validity of the ratings are so subject to the 
human foibles of the raters, as are any sub- 
jective judgments, the levels of significance 
used to accept an item for further study 
were not too stringent. 

Inasmuch as the minimum qualifica- 
tions, entrance examinations, and methods 
of deriving grades for placement purposes 
used since 1945 are more nearly like those 
presently used than were those prior to 
that time, it was hypothesized that the re- 
sponses on the Attitude Test by the older 
group (in terms of service) may be different 
from the newer group; also that the newer 
group and its responses may be more nearly 
like those persons selected in the future. In 
so far as some items of the test discrimi- 
nated within the recent group and not 
within the total or the older group, and 
vice-versa, the hypothesis is partly substan- 
tiated. Because of this partial substantia- 
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tion, an item which adequately discrimi- 
nated within either the recent group, the 
older group, or the total group was selected 
for further work. 

From the preliminary validation study 
sixty-four items were found to be satisfac- 
tory as they were, without change. A key 
‘was then prepared for these sixty-four 
items, and all the case workers’ Attitude 
‘Tests were scored according to this key. 
Since no single examinee took every item 
the raw scores derived were converted into 
standard-scores so that all scores would be 
comparable. 


Correlations Made Between Performance on 
Attitude Test and Other Tests 

The next step in the study was to deter- 
mine the relationship between perform- 
ance on the Attitude Test and other perti- 
nent factors. Chi-square tests of rectilin- 
earity were made, and they indicated that 
within the ranges involved in this study the 
relationships were rectilinear; the other 
assumptions of the Pearson product-mo- 
ment coefficient of correlation were also 
satisfied. When both variables in a correla- 
tion problem were considered normally 
and continuously distributed, such as Otis 
Test scores and Attitude Test scores, a 
Pearson r was computed. When one vari- 
able was normal and continuous but the 
other was dichotomous or for computa- 
tional purposes was divided into two tails 
of the distribution with the middle omitted 
a point-biserial r was computed (e.g., rat- 
ings—the dichotomy, and Attitude Test 
scores). Contingency Coefficients were com- 
puted for relationships in which both vari- 
ables could appropriately be divided into 
point distributions of five points each (e.g., 
ratings and others). The five points were 
used because the Contingency Coefficient 
can then be interpreted very much the 
same as a Pearson r. 

Using the total group of workers the cor- 
relations between the Attitude Test scores, 
and respectively, Otis Test scores, entrance 
Merit System examination scores, and su- 
pervisors’ ratings were: r= 0.29, r= 0.22, 


and r,,;, = 0.40. The supervisors’ ratings 
correlated C = 0.19 with the ages of the 
workers, and r,,;, = —0.21 with the date of 


entry on duty of the workers, meaning that 
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there was a slight tendency to rate more 
highly those workers who were older 
and/or who had been on the job longest, 
which is to be expected; the tendency was 
not excessive, however. The ratings also 
correlated C = 0.19 with both the Otis 
Test scores and the entrance Merit System 
examination scores. The correlations be- 
tween the Otis Test and the entrance Merit 
System examination scores was r = 0.42. 

As was briefly mentioned before in this 
report, the screening system used for can- 
didates for the position of Field Worker 
(case worker) prior to 1945 was different 
from the currently used system. Prior to the 
fall of 1944 the entrance Merit System ex- 
amination for this position included, in ad- 
dition to the written examination, a rating 
of training and experience and an oral ex- 
amination; the records available give only 
the final grades which are weighted sums 
of the three scores thus derived. Since the 
beginning of 1945, however, only the writ- 
ten examination has been used. In accord- 
ance with the hypothesis previously pre- 
sented, i.e., that the test responses of those 
persons selected before 1945 may be differ- 
ent from those of persons selected since 
that time, a set of correlations were com- 
puted which involved only those persons 
selected between January, 1945, and Janu- 
ary, 1954, herein referred to as the “new 
group,” as distinguished from the “total 
group.” With this “new group” the correla- 
tions between the Attitude Test scores and, 
respectively, Otis Test scores, entrance 
Merit System examination scores, and su- 
pervisors’ ratings were: r = 0.24, r = 0.24, 
and r,,;, = 0.46. Ratings correlated ry). 
= 0.05 with the entrance Merit System 
examination. Among this group the cor- 
relation between the entrance Merit Sys- 
tem examination and the Otis Test is about 
the same as is frequently found between 
two totally independent intelligence tests, 
viz., r= 0.62, representing 38.44 percent 
of their variance in common, but 61.55 
percent of their variance not in common. 
The difference evident between these cor- 
relation coefficients and those for the total 
group tend to substantiate our hypothesis 
of differences between the groups. 

It is obvious that a part of what the At- 
titude Test measures is intelligence. This 
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is reasonable in light of the fact that the 
test is highly verbal, as are the other tests 
used, and involves the ability to cope with 
social situations; however, intelligence, as 
measured by the other tests, accounts for 
only a small part (5.76 percent) of the vari- 
-ance of the Attitude Test. It is also obvious, 
from the above statistics, that there is al- 
most no relation between supervisors’ rat- 
ings and scores on the entrance examina- 
tion. The highest correlation for both the 
ratings and for the Attitude Test are with 
each other, viz., r = 0.46. The multiple cor- 
relation between ratings (the criterion) and 
the combination of the Attitude Test and 
the entrance Merit System examination is 
also 0.46, indicating that the results of the 
latter test add little or nothing to the pre- 
diction of relative levels of success among 
successful case workers.* This does not 
mean that the current Merit System exami- 
nation is not a good initial screening de- 
vice, useful for distinguishing between 
those people who are likely to make suc- 
cessful (at some level) case workers and 
those who are likely not to be successful. 
At least in so far as job success depends on 
the possession of certain kinds of knowl- 
edge and reasoning ability it does accom- 
plish this goal. The evidence does, how- 
ever, substantiate the original hypothesis 
that there is room for improvement in the 
discriminatory or ranking power of the se- 
lection device among passing candidates. 


Attitude Test Given to Group of 
College Students 


Statistics derived from a_ restricted 
sample of the population tend to be spuri- 
ous and tend to underestimate the values 
to be derived from the population itself. So 
it was assumed to be with the incumbent 
case workers in our study. It was suggested 


®The extreme range restriction placed on the 
sample being studied is, of course, a contributing 
factor to the low correlations; and in the case of 
the correlations between supervisors’ ratings (the 
only available criteria of relative levels of job suc- 
cess for this position) and other variables, the well- 
known low statistical reliability of human judg- 
ments may very well be a contributing factor. 

* There appears to be little to be gained by in- 
cluding a weighted training and experience score 
and an oral interview score. These factors raised 
the correlation between ratings and selection scores 
from 0.05 to 0.19. 


by our consultants that the Attitude Test 
be given to a group of people who repre- 
sent the persons most likely to take the ex- 
amination for Field Worker (case worker). 
Inasmuch as the minimum requirement 
for this position is 60 semester hours of 
college work, it was suggested that stu- 
dents, from the sophomore level up, who 
were enrolled in the colleges and universi- 
ties in Texas during the summer of 1954 
were likely to represent this population. 

Following the suggestion, the generous 
cooperation of several departments of eight 
Texas colleges and universities was se- 
cured, and again using a counter-balanced 
design the Attitude Test of 160 items was 
administered to approximately twelve hun- 
dred (1200) students. All of the test papers 
were graded according to the key used with 
the basic validation group of case workers. 
Since no one student answered all the 160 
items, the raw scores were converted into 
standard scores just as the case workers’ 
had been. 

The Attitude Test scores for the college 
students were found to be normally and 
continuously distributed. The means, me- 
dians, and modes, for both the case worker 
group and the college group are nearly the 
same, with the college group’s mean and 
median being very slightly higher and the 
mode being a little lower than the same 
measures for the case workers. A study of 
the variance of the two groups tends to re- 
pudiate our hypothesis that a sample 
drawn from a college population would be 
less restricted, statistically, on the Attitude 
Test than were the incumbent case work- 
ers. An analysis of the responses of the stu- 
dents to each item indicates that they are 
very nearly identical in distribution to 
those given by the case workers. In nearly 
every item the choice drawing a plurality 
of students is the same choice that drew a 
plurality of the upper-rated case workers. 

Although there is no validity criterion 
available for the college students so far as 
this study is concerned, the data obtained 
from this source are valuable in a number 
of ways. Probably the principal contribu- 
tion is in the analysis of the test items, 1.e., 
indicating the level of technical perfection, 
or lack of it, in their structure, providing 
information from which the nature of 
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needed revisions may be inferred, and giv- 
ing further insight into what is being meas- 
ured. To give examples: it has been found 
that in almost every case one of the five 
distractors in the test items can be omitted 
without in any way vitiating the item; in 
some cases, the item is even improved this 
way. A study of the content of those items 
which elicited different responses among 
the college students than among the upper- 
rated incumbent case workers, yet which 
appear to discriminate adequately among 
the incumbent case workers, seems to indi- 
cate that many of the apparently best items 
are measuring maturity of social judgment 
of a high order. We believe, however, that 
what we have labeled attitudes are some of 
the underlying factors in social judgment; 
the two concepts are not identical, but nei- 
ther are they mutually exclusive. 

Whether what is measured by the Atti- 
tude Test is truly expressions of attitudes, 
maturity of social judgment, both, or some- 
thing which may more appropriately bear 
another label, may be discovered as a result 
of further study. Meanwhile, however, it 
may be safely assumed, in light of the cor- 
relations presented, that something of ap- 
parently significant predictive value is be- 
ing measured by the test, something which 
is not measured by our other tests, and 
which when used with the other tests 
should provide a worthy selection battery. 


Attitude Test To Be Continued on 
Experimental Basis 

Inasmuch as the ultimate test of the va- 
“lidity of any predictive device is its ability 
to predict, the staff has devised a system, for 
future validation studies, whereby all 
of the apparently discriminative Attitude 
items may be administered to applicants 
for the position of Field Worker (case 
worker), strictly on an experimental basis 
and without their affecting the applicants’ 
usual basis for appointment. Briefly, in the 
regular examinations for each calendar 
quarter (ours is a continuous recruitment 
and testing program for this position) be- 
ginning with the fourth quarter of 1954, 
twenty different Attitude items are being 
incorporated in each Field Worker test in 
such a way as to attempt to prevent the ap- 
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plicants’ being aware that they are answer. 
ing that kind of test item, as distinguished 
from the other test items. Complete records 
are being kept on the responses of the can- 
didates on the “Attitude” section of the test 
along with the responses on the other sub- 
sections of the test with the idea of making 
intercorrelational studies of these subsec. 
tions. Follow-up studies of the candidates 
are being made and will continue to be 
made in an attempt to determine the pre- 
dictability of the Attitude Test items. At 
this time, however, the quantity of data 
accumulated in the follow-ups of the ap- 
pointees is insufficient to draw any infer- 
ences. 


Summary and Conclusions 

Beginning in 1950 the Joint Merit Sys- 
tem Council in Texas embarked on a re- 
search program with the idea of attempt- 
ing to improve its personnel selection de- 
vices for certain entering level professional 
positions. The first step was to get descrip- 
tive essays on the most proficient and least 
proficient interviewers and case workers 
from supervisory personnel in the State De- 
partment of Public Welfare and the Texas 
Employment Commission. From these es- 
says were derived descriptive phrases repre- 
senting worker characteristics. These 
phrases were prepared as a rating form 
which the Department of Public Welfare 
supervisors used to rate, on each character- 
istic, the most and the least proficient 
worker under their supervision. On the 
basis of the data on discrimination thus 
obtained another rating form was de- 
veloped which the Department of Public 
Welfare supervisors used to rate all the 
workers under their supervision on each 
characteristic and on an over-all basis. 
There grew out of this preliminary study 
an attempt to develop what has been la- 
beled an Attitude Test. 

In 1954, Attitude Test items, which ver- 
bally place the subject in a social situation 
and give him four or five possible ways of 
coping with the situation, were adminis- 
tered to about 630 State Department of 
Public Welfare case workers who had pre- 
viously been rated for proficiency on a five- 
unit rating scale by their immediate super- 
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yisors. They were also administered the 
Otis Quick Scoring Test of Mental Abili- 
ties. Statistical analyses were made of the 
data gained and of the relationships be- 
tween Otis Test scores, Attitude Test 
scores, entrance Merit System examination 
scores, ratings, age of the workers, tenure 
on the job, etc. A system for determining 
the “best” answer to a given item was de- 
vised, as was a system for determining, ten- 
tatively, item discrimination. 

As another step in the validation studies 
of the Attitude Test the same test items 
that were administered to the incumbent 
case workers were administered to students, 
above the freshman level, who were en- 
rolled in summer classes in eight Texas 
colleges and universities. This group was 
selected because they were assumed to rep- 
resent potential candidates for the position 
of Field Worker (case worker) in the State 
Department of Public Welfare. The data 
gained from this source were subjected to 
statistical analysis, the students’ responses 
were compared to the incumbent case 
workers’, and the contents of the test items 
were analyzed in the light of what was re- 
vealed. 

The outcome of the analysis of the col- 
lege students’ responses to the test items 
and of the contents of the same items was a 
revelation of needed item revisions and of 
a little more information on what the test 
measures. It was revealed, for instance, that 
the test may be measuring maturity of so- 
cial judgment of a high level in addition to 
or instead of attitudes. 

The conclusions drawn thus far in this 
study are: 


1. Although the currently used entrance 
Merit System examination for selecting case 
workers does discriminate fairly adequately be- 
tween those persons who are likely to make 
satisfactory case workers and those who are 
likely not to succeed, it does not predict rela- 
tive levels of success among successful workers, 
using supervisors’ ratings as the criteria of 
success. 

2. Whatever the nature of or label for that 


which the “situation” approach measures, it 
appears to measure something not covered by 
the currently used selection devices, something 
which appears to predict relative levels of suc- 
cess of case workers as determined by supervi- 
sors’ ratings which, despite their weaknesses as 
criteria, are the criteria used to determine a 
worker’s job status. 

3. The validation approach now being en- 
gaged in by the Merit System staff involves the 
administration of Attitude Test items to Field 
Worker (case worker) applicants in Texas and 
then making a follow-up study of those who 
are appointed. Not enough information is 
available from this source to date to allow any 
inferences. 
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Civil Service in Switzerland: 


Conflict and Adjustment 





General Background 

O GAIN insight into the nature of a 
tm system of public service, 
more is needed than a bare recital of the 
pertinent legal, administrative or statistical 
facts. A bureaucracy, to use the term in its 
broadest sense, bears a distinct national 
stamp, compounded of the history, geog- 
raphy, economics, and culture of a country. 
A quick glance at these elements will aid in 
understanding the pattern of civil service 
beyond our borders and sharpen our view 
to useful comparisons with aspects which 
are familiar to us at home. 

Switzerland readily affords such a per- 
spective. It is a compact entity, with long 
continuity in its institutions, yet it offers 
sufficient variety to test a number of view- 
points. While Switzerland is definitely a 
part of the European scene, its general de- 
velopment has manifested a measure of in- 
dependence and detachment which sug- 
gests our American experience. 

As a practical first step, let us sketch in a 
background to our subject with some com- 
ments about Switzerland’s physical, histori- 
cal, and constitutional data which bear on 
the development of its civil service. 

On the physical side, it is essential to 
keep in mind Switzerland’s modest propor- 
tions. Americans, especially, must be pre- 
pared to bring things down to scale when 
dealing with a country which has an area 
little more than 1/2o0oth and a population 
of about 1/32nd of the United States. Switz- 
erland’s longest axis, from Geneva in the 
southwest to the Lake of Constance in the 
northeast, is only 300 miles; its strategic 
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“waist,” from Basel across the high Alps to 
the Italian frontier, is less than 200 miles. 
Its national income is only 1/7oth of that 
of the United States. In a country of such 
restricted dimensions, problems of public 
administration are likely to be felt with 
greater impact. There are no geographic or 
economic reserves to absorb sudden 
stresses. here can be no lavish stand-by 
forces to cope with possible emergencies. 
Public service must function with frugal 
efficiency at all times. 

Switzerland was not generously endowed 
by nature, yet has achieved prosperity by 
intensive use of its skilled labor in the 
processing of valuable finished products, 
from watches to automatic cannon. Its 
economy is closely geared to foreign trade 
which annually amounts to $500 per capita 
of population (U.S. = $125!), and is there- 
fore highly sensitive to world markets and 
their price fluctuations. For decades, the in- 
dex of living costs has been a vocal partner 
in shaping economic and social policies. 

There are about 220,000 persons in pub- 
lic employment in Switzerland, roughly 
one out of every eight gainfully employed. 
Of this number, some 92,000 are in the 
service of the federal or national govern- 
ment. A large proportion—75, percent of all 
federal employees—is engaged on the so- 
called “operative” activities, including the 
extensive federally-owned railways, the 
postal service, and the highly-developed 
communications network. It was the public 
ownership of these enterprises which effec- 
tively put the Swiss bureaucracy “on the 
map.” The reasons for this program of so- 
cialization need not detain us here, except 
to note that it has left its impress on the 
service in the form of a strong unionism. 
Well over half of all public employees in 
the country are union members, led by the 
tightly organized railway and other opera- 
tive workers. Organized labor has had a 
large and responsible share in shaping 
Swiss civil service policies. 
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Next, to be able to appreciate the Swiss 
pattern of civil service, we must keep con- 
stantly in view the country’s traditional 
democracy. Often romanticized in heroic 
legend, this democratic tradition is very 
real and pertinent to our subject. The 
Swiss shook off their feudal overlord early 
in the train of history, and there was no 
opportunity for his servants or ministerials 
to evolve into public officials. Elsewhere in 
Europe, political units were coalescing on 
a larger scale, in which the sovereign en- 
trusted public business to men of his ret- 
inue, often learned in the Roman law and 
dedicated to a life-time professional serv- 
ice. These were the progenitors of later bu- 
reaucracies. By contrast, “no prince stood 
at the cradle of Swiss bureaucracy,” wrote 
Carl J. Friedrich and Taylor Cole 25, years 
ago in their pioneer study Responsible Bu- 
reaucracy. Instead, public office in the Swiss 
communities was an honorary function, a 
duty voluntarily rendered to the citizenry 
as a whole, not to a personal sovereign. Of- 
fices were parceled out in small lots, and 
they rotated frequently by short terms. 
There was no fixed remuneration, no 
vested life-time benefit, and no special 
training or qualification was asked of an in- 
cumbent, other than the common sense 
and probity of a good citizen. At home, we 
can encounter much comment, in word 
and print, that a democracy has little sym- 
pathy for a professional caste of civil serv- 
ants (Berufsbeamtentum). In time, of 
course, this simple ideal of the citizen-offi- 
cial had to be modified to meet the needs 
of a modern public service. More often 
such changes were inspired by the example 
of one of Switzerland’s large neighbors. 

As a further step, we will find a brief 
look at Switzerland’s constitutional ar- 
rangements helpful. The central design 
here is of course the federal structure of the 
Swiss union of 22 member-states or can- 
tons. This federal pattern has stimulated 
many comparisons with the United States, 
and there are indeed numerous political 
similarities between the two countries. But 
the analogy soon comes to a halt before a 
major difference, for which Fritz Fleiner, 
noted constitutionalist, gives us the clue in 
these words: 


The United States, untrammeled by the his- 
torical and political tradition of European 
federal states, has gone a step further by cre- 
ating throughout the entire expanse of the 
country, from top to bottom, a governmental 
machinery which fundamentally by-passes the 
cooperation of the individual States in the 
enforcement of federal laws.1 


Thus in Switzerland, the federal govern- 
ment is not a complete organism, except in 
a certain number of technical depart- 
ments. In the broad field of national ad- 
ministration, the Swiss constitution con- 
templates that the federal policies will be 
carried out by the member cantons - 
through their own machinery of govern- 
ment. No other system could work in Switz- 
erland, whether from the standpoint of 
history or practical economy. In Switzer- 
land, the federal government was last to ar- 
rive upon the scene. Every inch of political 
space was already preempted by the can- 
tons. Many of them had perfected their ad- 
ministrative institutions over a period of 
centuries. The federal establishment, how- 
ever, lived on borrowed ground, a tenant 
in its own capital. 

Switzerland’s federal officials govern 
through the medium of Circular Letters 
addressed to the cantons. Traditionally, 
these letters commence with the salutation 
“Faithful and Dear Confederates.” Outside 
of the technical departments, there is vir- 
tually no federal field service. The federal 
administrators sit “under one roof” at the 
capital in Bern. The number engaged in 
strictly “governmental” tasks even today is 
not much more than 6,000. 

Sometimes the complaint is heard that 
the Swiss federal bureaucracy operates in a 
tower of ivory, out of touch with the coun- 
try. The Swiss even have a word for it—“to 
berner,” from the name of the capital. This 
does not seem a very sound criticism. The 
Swiss federal administrator, because of the 
very constitutional system in which he op- 
erates, is perhaps more conscious than his 
American colleague of the grass-roots sov- 
ereignty residing in the member-states of 
the Confederation, who are his eyes and 
his arms in the execution of his federal 
duties. 


1 Unitarismus u. Foderalismus in der Schweiz u. 
d, Ver. Staaten (1931). 
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NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN THE SwIss FEDERAL SERVICE 











Gen’l Admin. Customs Postal and Federal 
Year and Defense Service Commun. R’ways Total 
1849 80 409 2,341 — 2,830 
1875, 807 755 6,209 — 7771 
1900 3,718 1,742 13,919 24,452 43,831 
1913 5»799 2,398 20,988 37,683 66,868 
1920 7/935 3,052 24,001 39,410* 74,398 
1938 10,570 3,938 20,811 27,631 62,950 
1940 18,644 4,194. 21,252 27,610 71,700 
1944 33,834” 4,124 22,881 32,100 92,939 
1950 20,758¢ 4,294 28,9824 36,968 91,002 
1953 21,892 4,235 30,071 37446 93644 








a Extensive electrification program initiated after this year. 
b Includes a total of 24,435 defense workers on munitions and fortifications, an increase of 17,000 over the last 


. 


peacetime figure. 


© Defense activities dropped 9,000 workers to reach postwar level of about 15,000. Other disbanded wartime 
agencies accounted for a drop of 3,300 workers. (Figures through 1944 are from publication of Federative Union, 
Mein Dienst (1946) ; remaining figures from Swiss Statistical Yearbook for respective years.) 

4 Reflects absorption of several thousand rural postmasters, formerly on contract. Also vast postwar expansion of 


telephone facilities. 


To complete our background, let us say 
a word about the racial pattern of Switzer- 
land. Ethnically, Switzerland is not a na- 
tion. The boundaries separating three 
major European races meet inside Swiss 
territory. The country thus has no natural 
cultural frontiers dividing it from the 
world outside. As a result, there has always 
been an unimpeded inflow of ideas from 
beyond the borders, which have influenced 
many sections of Swiss life, and particularly 
its governmental and administrative tech- 
niques. This circumstance highlights for 
us the conflict and adjustment through 
which the Swiss civil service has had to 
pass. 


The Statutory Basis 


The basic code of the Swiss federal civil 
service is the Law of 1927, revised in 1949. 
It is a tribute to the stability of Swiss insti- 
tutions that the original law, after a lapse 
of 22 years, needed not a single textual 
change other than the technical provisions 
as to pay scales. The 1927 law was itself the 
product of long gestation. It was drafted by 
the Federal Council—the country’s seven- 
man chief executive—in its Message of 
1924, a monumental 349-page study origi- 
nated as far back as 1918. The principal 
aim was to bring together in one document 
many widely dispersed regulations on civil 
service. It required three more years of 
study and debate in the legislature before 


the measure became law. Thus, the pres- 
ent-day Swiss civil service code can be said 
to reflect the experience and judgment of 
more than a generation. 

Even so, the law directly covers only 
about two-thirds of the federal personnel, 
the Beamte. The Swiss have not gone as 
deeply as the Germans into the distinctions 
between officials in full status (Beamte), 
employees (Angestellte), and manual or 
wage-board workers (Arbeiter). Commenta- 
tors have sometimes attempted to differen- 
tiate between the full official who exer- 
cised discretionary powers of enforcement, 
and the employee engaged in merely “util- 
ity” work, whether as a technician or 
simple laborer. The basic law does, how- 
ever, empower the government to make 
rules for all other types of personnel, and 
from time to time, regulations have been 
issued affecting such special categories as 
the staff of the Federal Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, the consular and diplomatic service, 
the corps of military instructors, and sim- 
ilar. Not until 1947 was the status of em- 
ployees (Angestellte) framed in detailed 
regulations which largely assimilated them 
into the main body of civil servants. 

A cardinal concept of Swiss law is that 
for each civil servant there must be an es- 
tablished position, listed in a master roster 
of offices (Aemterverzeichniss). In Switzer- 
land, it is the office which makes the offi- 
cial; his status derives from his function. 
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This comes close to our own American 
point of view. It is, however, in striking 
contrast with the German doctrine, where 
the quality of civil servants, the Beamte, 
inheres in a person by virtue of his special 

reparation and training for such a career, 
regardless of his assignment. Once a civil 
servant, always a civil servant, proclaims 
the German thesis. Its ideal is the universal 
civil servant, who is specially conditioned 
for life-time public service, like the guard- 
ians of Plato’s Republic. These contrasting 
viewpoints have a special interest for us 
today because they have an echo in the 
recent findings of the Hoover Commission 
on personnel and civil service. We refer 
particularly to Recommendation No. 6 for 


' creating a senior civil service whose mem- 


bers would have status “as individuals” 
and could be utilized in a flexible manner 
throughout the career service. 

More unique still is the Swiss “election” 
of civil servants for a term of three years. 
The entire civil service personnel is 
“elected” concurrently. The first “election” 
was held as of January 1, 1930, and has 
been repeated triennially since.? The “elec- 
torate” is technically the federal council, 
but the “franchise” has been more and 
more delegated to functional agencies and 
departments. Needless to say, these are not 
elections in any political sense. There are 
no rival candidates vying for office, and the 
positions involved are not advertised as 
vacancies. The procedure amounts to a pe- 
riodic confirmation of the incumbents, 
which in form pays homage to tradition 
and exemplifies the native distrust of a 
life-time professional caste of officials. The 
Government is free to refuse to “re-elect,” 
ie., to re-appoint any employee, being 
merely required to give due written notice 
with the reasons for its actions. The em- 
ployee in question may appeal, but he has 
no absolute claim to his job beyond the 
expiration of his three-year term. 

In a formal sense, then, no Swiss federal 
employee has tenure. As so often in Switzer- 
land, however, theory is tempered by prac- 

* Similar practice prevails in many of the cantons 
and even municipal governments, although the 
terms of office vary. As an exception, the faculty 


of the Federal Polytechnic Institute are “elected” 
for 10 years. 


tice. Except for employees approaching re- 
tirement age, who are ineligible on prin- 
ciple, only a tiny fraction of the staff fails 
of “re-election” every three years. Else- 
where in the law, there is ample authority 
for dismissing an employee for “cogent 
grounds.” The latter is defined as a situa- 
tion in which the government could not 
be “reasonably expected” to retain the in- 
dividual in the service. This provision is 
the legal basis for the security directives of 
1950 designed to purge the service of dis- 
loyal elements, and which we will mention 
further on. Here the law serves to empha- 
size that public employment is a fiduciary. 
relationship which—like any form of 
agency—must come to an end when the 
underlying element of trust has been de- 
stroyed. 


The Essential Quality of Public Employment 


The legal highlights mentioned so far 
in the legislation of 1927, and restated ver- 
batim in 1949, were accepted without cavil 
as formalizing the traditional and the cus- 
tomary. A real quarrel, however, erupted 
when the law delved into the essence of 
public service and proposed to regulate the 
condition of station of persons serving a 
public employer. A collision on this point 
was inevitable, since it was nurtured by 
the conflict between theories home-grown 
and imported. The clash stirred tempers 
and parliamentary debate on the subject in 
the mid-1920’s filled hundreds of pages. 

In the first place, the law proposed to 
outlaw strikes of civil servants. The unions 
and their allies fought bitterly against 
these provisions. In their view, the strike 
was an economic weapon, to be used as 
part of an employer-employee relationship, 
However, the public and parliament were 
just as insistent that a state needed special 
protection against a strike by its servants, 
Memories were still fresh of the short but 
bitter municipal service strike in Ziirich 
in 1918, and similar occurrences later in 
Munich, Germany, and Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. A general strike was convulsing 
Great Britain at that very time. The union 
viewpoint had to yield, and the anti-strike 
provisions became part of Swiss civil serv- 
ice law. 
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A second explosion was touched off by 
the provision requiring civil servants to 
conduct themselves in a manner befitting 
their status, both in and out of office. This 
was attacked as an encroachment upon 
personal liberties, and prophetic warnings 
of “thought control” were sounded in par- 
liament. Again, however, the unions were 
overborne by a new spirit of professional- 
ism in civil service. Only a very few years 
before, Fritz Fleiner had written in his 
fundamental treatise on the Swiss consti- 
tution that it was “typically Swiss not to 
insist on any specific conduct” on the part 
of a civil servant. And here it was written 
into law that instead of a mere willingness 
to work for a public employer, a Swiss 
civil servant was bound to submit his per- 
sonal life to regulation and control. 

In the final analysis, this controversy did 
not turn on pure abstractions. Many civil 
servants feared for their right to engage in 
normal political activity as voters and can- 
didates for office. Under the Swiss Consti- 
tution, federal employees may not serve as 
members of the federal legislature, and 
most of the Cantons follow this example. 
‘There is, however, no restriction on hold- 
ing elective office in a lower jurisdiction, 
for example, as councilman in one of the 
3,000 municipalities in the country. The 
president of the Federal Council had to 
assure parliament in person that there was 
no intention to interpret the proposed 
clause to curtail the political rights of Swiss 
civil servants. As if to illustrate the point, 
he reported that at the moment, no less 
than 70 customs officials, 550 railway work- 
ers and 700-odd postal employees were 
holding local elective office. A Swiss civil 
servant wishing to run for an authorized 
office need only clear his plans with his 
superior. Approval will be given, unless 
his political office should be found to in- 
terfere with his duties in the civil service. 
Thus, the Swiss have settled the question 
of “incompatibility” on practical grounds 
and have avoided the endless theorizing 
which has distracted the German civil serv- 
ice on this subject. 

The concept that the civil servant is 
linked to his employing government in a 
special relationship of allegiance, as dis- 


* Op. cit. 
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tinct from a contractual relation of private 
employment, is one of those adjustments 
which is gaining general acceptance in 
Switzerland. Even union chief Robert 
Bratschi, fiery dissenter of the 1920's, in 
recent years termed the civil service rela- 
tionship as one of mutual rights and duties 
under which the employee relinquishes 
some of his personal liberty. As an ex. 
ample, when the revision of the civil sery- 
ice law was up for discussion in 1948, the 
unions agreed not to revive the issue of 
the “no-strike” clause, and the provision 
was continued in the new 1949 edition of 
the law without change. For this attitude 
Bratschi, as chief union negotiator, was 
branded a “traitor” by laborist extremists. 
In one respect the Swiss have gone even 
further than their German counterparts in 
stipulating that the technical employees 
(Angestellte), too, shall be considered as 
not in a contractual status of employment. 
The Swiss unions generally showed little 
sympathy for the great French civil service 
walk-out in 1953. 


Economics of the Swiss Civil Service 


Like many another modern state experi- 
encing a rapid expansion of its functions, 
Switzerland has faced a problem of finding 
qualified personnel. In a country as small 
as Switzerland, there is not the reservoir 
of professionally-trained manpower sup- 
plied from established academic channels, 
as for instance in Germany or France. Swiss 
government departments therefore had to 
look for persons with practical experience, 
offering them practical inducements in the 
form of prevailing salaries and wages. 

The evolution of pay rates in the Swiss 
civil service has been dominated by the 
all-prevailing cost-of-living index. As early 
as 1906, temporary supplements were 
granted to offset a persistent rise in living 
costs. Thereafter, the employee unions agi- 
tated to have these allowances made per- 
manent—to “stabilize” them at the top of 
a price curve. They did not succeed in this 
during the peak of inflation in 1920, and 
by the time the first comprehensive legis- 
lation was enacted in 1927, the statutory 
pay rates reflected a recession of living 
costs to more moderate levels. The pay 
rates of 1927 ranged from 2,600 francs an- 
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nually at the bottom to a top of 17,000 
francs, distributed over 26 pay grades. 
Small family supplements and geographic 
differentials were also provided for. 

These pay rates held substantially for 
a decade and were even pared twice during 
the depression of the thirties. The advent 
of World War II, however, sent living costs 
spiraling upward, and civil service salaries 
had to be repeatedly supplemented with 
temporary allowances. A substantial part 
of these adjustments was made in the form 
of flat sums—so-called principal allocations 
reflecting the social policy of giving pro- 
portionally greater relief to the lower 
brackets of the service. This was necessary, 
since nearly two-thirds of the entire federal 
personnel, including the large force of op- 
erative workers, were in the five lowest pay 
grades. 

Following the end of the last war, fur- 
ther skyrocketing prices demoralized the 
patchwork pay structure completely. By 
1948, a federal employee with a family 
drew pay based on six separate computa- 
tions. That year, with the price index 
showing signs of steadying around 161 of 
prewar, the civil service unions felt the 
time was opportune to press for stabiliza- 
tion and to rewrite completely the old pay 
tables. It was estimated that proposed new 
rates would add some 44 million francs 
annually to the federal payroll, and the 
Government agreed that social peace in 
the ranks of the civil service was worth the 
cost. In its Message of December 21, 1948, 
the Federal Council recommended new pay 
rates beginning with 5,450 francs per an- 
num (more than double the old minimum 
base pay), and progressing through 25, pay 
grades to a top of 24,500 francs per annum. 
Corresponding increases were also made in 
family allowances and the geographic dif- 
ferentials which are important to thou- 
sands of low-paid railway and postal em- 
ployees. The lower brackets in particular 
won a distinct social gain in terms of real 
income. For the system as a whole, the gain 
in real income was estimated at 17 percent 
over the prewar level, which compared fa- 
vorably with an average improvement of 
12 to 13 percent paid by private industry. 

Naturally, the proposal drew sharp ob- 
jections from those business and mercantile 


sectors who felt that first priority should 
be given to budgetary retrenchment after 
the strain of the war years. The Govern- 
ment was accused of having yielded su- 
pinely to pressure from the unions. What 
was more, there was the possibility that 
the prices might reverse their long trend 
and turn downward, and the unions were 
pilloried for selfishly pressing their de- 
mands at this time. The opposition did 
win a minor tilt in parliament by having 
the fraction of 1/11th of the new pay rates 
converted into a contingent supplement, 
subject to review after three years. Not con- 
tent, however, signatures were now gath-- 
ered to make the bill face the further 
hurdle of a popular referendum. A drum- 
fire of sharp-tongued propaganda was let 
loose against the law in pamphlets, news- 
paper advertisements, and handbills, and a 
full-dress political campaign was launched 
on issues which went far beyond the half- 
dozen technical provisions as to pay and 
allowances. 

The civil service unions hastily rallied 
their forces. They had the support of or- 
ganized labor, and were also joined by wide 
sections of liberal opinion, who deplored 
this breach of harmony over what was es- 
sentially a technical issue. Success attended 
them. On the appointed day, December 11, 
1949, nearly one million voters went to the 
polls, and 55 percent approved the law. 
Impressive majorities were turned in by 
Basel, unionist stronghold, and by the lib- 
eral cantons of French Switzerland. In the 
two big cantons of Bern and Ziirich, the 
vote was much closer, while the small rural 
cantons, usually suspicious of liberal-labor 
tendencies, mostly fell to the opposition. 

The country would have been spared 
much animus if it had been able to look 
into the future. Instead of a recession, 
within less than a year the events of Korea 
had set off a new surge of prices which car- 
ried the index number to record high levels 
and cut the ground from under the detrac- 
tors of the new law. By the summer of 1951, 
the civil service felt the squeeze of prices 
even against the new pay scales and asked 
the Government for further relief. The 
next three years are a record of a relentless 
race between price levels and temporary 
cost-of-living allowances. No sooner was 
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the ink dry on one enactment than new de- 
mands had to be moved. It is understand- 
able that the Government shrank from 
anything more than a year-to-year piece- 
meal solution, in granting average supple- 
ments of 4 percent to match the interven- 
ing rise in prices. 

In 1951, the average Swiss federal em- 
ployee drew 10,244 francs (appr. $2,300) 
per year. To compare this with relative 
American standards, this figure must be ap- 
proximately doubled. The chief social 
component of this pay is a flat-rate allow- 
ance of 288 francs per year for each minor 
child in an employee’s household. There 
is no marital allowance as such, but mar- 
ried employees receive a larger post dif- 
ferential, where such is applicable. The 
Government also gives a “marriage por- 
tion” of 500 francs to male employees who 
marry while in the service. Employees with 
a long and deserving record of service may 
at appropriate occasions be granted a “‘lon- 
gevity gratuity” of one month’s salary. If 
an employee dies in service, his salary for 
the current and three additional full 
months is paid to his survivors. Employees 
receive an annual pay increase equal to 
1/12th of the span of their pay bracket, 
but in no case less than 180 francs, so that 
those in the lower grades reach the top of 
their brackets in relatively shorter time. 

The same civil service enactments also 
have dealt in detail with the retirement 
benefits of employees. There are two pen- 
sion funds in the Swiss federal service, one 
for the railway workers, the other covering 
all the remaining departments. Member- 
ship is compulsory and employees contrib- 
ute 7 and 6 percent, respectively, of a stipu- 
lated “insurable amount” (base pay less 
1,300 francs). A further 10 percent is con- 
tributed from the general treasury. At age 
65, employees become entitled to a pen- 
sion of 60 percent of their final pay rate. 
Surviving widows receive 35 percent of the 
base amount. In addition, civil servants are 
entitled to the standard benefits paid by 
the nation-wide old-age and survivors in- 
surance program which went into effect in 
1947, and with which the federal pension 
funds are integrated. The latter benefits 
are very modest, and were designed chiefly 
for occupations that had no access to one 
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of the numerous private pension schemes, 

A feature of the new law, borrowed from 
successful experience by the cantons and 
municipalities, is the authority given to 
functional agencies and departments to in- 
crease the pay of any position by as much 
as 20 percent if it is a matter of retaining 
especially qualified personnel. The law 
also established certain supergrades for di- 
vision chiefs, federal judges, heads of the 
railway and postal administration and 
chiefs of the military establishment, with 
pay rates up to 36,000 francs per year. The 
members of the Federal Council, who are 
each in charge of a major department of 
government, receive 48,000 francs. 

A corollary to pay legislation has been 
the proper evaluation and classification of 
all positions in the Swiss federal service. 
Article 38 of the original law of 1927 stipu- 
lated that all positions be allocated to a 
pay grade commensurate with the skill and 
training required and the physical hazards 
involved. After over two years of diligent 
consultations between the employees and 
government representatives, the first gen- 
eral Classification of Offices was issued in 
1929. In the ensuing years it has had 
innumerable piecemeal additions and 
amendments. When revision of the basic 
law was undertaken in 1948-49, the time 
seemed also appropriate for a thorough 
restudy of position classifications. There 
were a number of grievances, especially 
among the broad ranks of railway workers 
who felt that their jobs were under-classi- 
fied by comparison with similar work pro- 
files in the other departments. There was 
even bickering among the unions, with 
charges and denials that the better-situated 
services were obstructing proposals for up- 
grading their less fortunate colleagues, 
while steady sniping came from the hostile 
business and mercantile quarters, to whom 
a reclassification smacked of just one more 
unscrupulous salary grab. 

The Government contended that it 
could take only one step at a time and, 
during the first year, completed the clas- 
sification of new positions, mostly of a tech- 
nical and scientific order, and shifted 
grades in the lowest brackets, since the old 
26th pay grade had been abolished. There- 
after progress was slow. Memorials, rec- 
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PUBLIC PERSONNEL REVIEW 


ommendations, and interpellations multi- 
plied during 1951, 1952 and 1953- At long 
last, the new Classification was issued on 
January 29, 1954, and it affected some 42,- 
000 positions, adding about 71% million 
francs immediately to annual disburse- 
ments for personal service. 

The cantons and municipalities of Switz- 
erland likewise have not been idle in the 
matter of modernizing the pay scales of 
their employees. Bern, the capital city, for 
example, in 1949 established 20 pay brack- 
ets ranging from 5,280 francs annually to 
19,464 francs for its civil servants, who are 
“elected” every four years. Teacher salaries 
range from 8,000 to 16,000 francs per year. 
The leading canton of Bern, too, revised 
its pay rates, with salaries from 4,320 francs 
to 17,280 francs per year. High-school 
teachers receive from 10,800 to 15,500 
francs (appr. $2,400 to $3,500) per year. An 
innovation is the provision of incentive 
pay for outstanding performance, either in 
the form of a bonus or a stepped-up senior- 
ity grade which, however, may be with- 
drawn if the standard of the work is not 
maintained. In addition, pay rates may be 
raised up to 25 percent in order to attract 
or retain the services of especially qualified 
persons. 

From the foregoing we may safely con- 
clude that Switzerland met the material 
needs of its civil service in a liberal man- 
ner. Swiss public administrations have 
been ready to pay market rates for quali- 
fied personnel, and have not relied upon 
privileges or prerogatives of a professional 
class to make up for economic motives 
when selecting a career of public service. 


Employee Relations 


As in other departments of Swiss life, 
there is great stress in fostering harmonious 
relations in civil service employment. The 
1927 act established a Central Personnel 
Office—structurally under the Treasury De- 
partment, on the model of British civil 
service—which continued the work of a 
study commission in existence since 1920. 
Among its functions are the drafting of 
regulations, the development of procedures 
for better utilization of personnel, the 
processing of individual personnel matters 


such as promotions, classifications, insur- 
ance and pension claims, or complaints. A 
federal directive of February, 1948, re- 
quired all agencies to clear their vacancies 
with the Personnel Office before undertak- 
ing any recruiting, so that it would be 
easier to find places for employees released 
by the many wartime emergency agencies. 
The federal Personnel Office, for some 
years under the direction of Dr. Ernst Lob- 
siger, is a model of rational efficiency when 
considering that its own table of organiza- 
tion (1950) provided for a staff df 16 per- 
sons—a chief, three specialists, a translator, 
a statistician, a statistical clerk, a psychol- 
ogist, a placement officer and six clerks. 
Similar central personnel bodies exist in a 
number of leading cantons, notably Bern, 
Ziirich, Lucerne and Solothurn. 

An even more distinctive creation of the 
Code of 1927/1949 is the so-called Joint 
Commission for Civil Service Affairs (com- 
mission paritaire), composed of ten em- 
ployee members and ten Government rep- 
resentatives under an impartial chairman, 
usually a nonfederal judge or cantonal offi- 
cial. This is in effect an internal parlia- 
ment of the federal civil service. Its mem- 
bers represent actual “‘constituencies.”” The 
railways are allotted four seats from each 
side, the postal service two each, while one 
pair each is named by the postal wire serv- 
ices, the customs force, the military and 
defense workers, and by all other remain- 
ing agencies and departments together. 
The employee members are invariably se- 
lected by the Federative Union, which is 
the association of the ten principal craft 
unions within the civil service field. There 


' are altogether 25 civil service unions, but 


a number of them are small splinter groups 
whose members cannot hope to be repre- 
sented in the Commission. From its incep- 
tion until his retirement in 1953, the 
leader and spokesman of the employees in 
the Commission was Robert Bratschi, head 
of the railway brotherhood, the SEV, Switz- 
erland’s largest labor union. 

The main items of business before the 
Commission have been the classification of 
jobs, the granting of cost-of-living adjust- 
ments and other financial demands, revi- 
sion of basic legislation, matters connected 
with retirement and similar benefits, and 
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general questions of civil service policy. 
The Commission has always prided itself 
on the harmonious spirit of its transac- 
tions, and its decisions are regularly ar- 
rived at unanimously. This fact has some- 
times inspired the unfriendly comment 
that the Commission is in effect not a 
“joint” but a “100 percent” employee or- 
ganism. Whatever we may think of this 
criticism, the point remains that the Com- 
mission has been able to overcome many 
problems with a minimum of friction and 
under difficult circumstances, and that it 
has successfully integrated many conflict- 
ing factors which enter into the personnel 
administration of a modern government. 
For those who incline to political theory, 
the Commission is a working example of 
functional representation, operating along 
democratic principles. 

Employee relations in the Swiss federal 
service are further fostered by the disci- 
plinary review commissions, consisting of 
an equal number of employee and Govern- 
ment members under impartial chairmen. 
There are eight such bodies, one for each 
major division of government. Their func- 
tion is to review actions taken against in- 
dividual employees under the disciplinary 
code of the service. They may question any 
part of the record, call for new witnesses 
or evidence, and make recommendations 
to the appropriate appellate jurisdiction, 
in order to minimize the element of arbi- 
trariness which often besets a disciplinary 
judicial process. 

Finally, the law created so-called per- 
sonnel committees in the various adminis- 
trations to deal with specific grievances or 
welfare matters. Committees of this kind 
had been functioning since the early years 
of the century, and had contributed to 
raising morale and improving human re- 
lations in the service. 

Harmony and mutual confidence have 
paid dividends within the Swiss civil serv- 
ice. Only a temporary flurry ruffled feelings 
in 1950 when the Government issued its 
directives on loyalty and security. Just as 
the unions have receded from their mili- 
tant pragmatism of a generation ago, so 
the administration is alive to the value of 
“human relations” on every level. A typi- 
cal example is the directive of the postal 
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administration in September, 1953, laying 
down the policy that no major decision 
affecting the status of its personnel will be 
taken without first consulting the em. 
ployee unions through the established ma- 
chinery of committees and commissions. 


Personnel Operations 


On the material side, and also on the 
psychological side, the Swiss civil service 
appears not to have overlooked any meas- 
ures which recommend themselves to large- 
scale organization management every- 
where. Civil service in Switzerland, as far 
as its economics is concerned, is a gainful 
pursuit rather than a professional estate. 
When it comes to the working of personnel 
policy as such, there is much less clarity 
and much more hesitation. It is probably 
too early to speak of a definite trend of 
things, and any discussion will have to be 
in very general terms. 

As regards recruitment, the Swiss still 
cling to the basic principle that public 
office should be open to every citizen of 
good character. The formal provision of 
law is that vacant positions shall be pub- 
licly advertised, and they do appear in the 
weekly official bulletin of the Federal 
Council—the Bundesblatt or Feuille Feé- 
dérale. There is, however, no fixed proce- 
dure for filling such vacancies. For the 
broad run of administrative positions no 
entrance examinations are prescribed, nor 
are there any specific prerequisites as to 
education. There are no cumbersome lists 
or “registers” of qualified applicants. Each 
vacancy is handled as an individual per- 
sonnel action—whether it be in the highest 
or the lowest grades. Taken at random 
from recent bulletins are the following 
typical vacancies: 


General manager for Federal Ammunition 
Plant, with engineering degree and Army com- 
mission, Gr. 2 (22,400 frs.); 

Section chief for Federal Insurance Agency, 
with law degree and knowledge of insurance, 
Gr. 3 or 4 (18,300 to 20,300 frs.); 

Veterinarian for Agriculture Division of the 
Department of Economics, Gr. 5 (16,go00 frs.); 

Deputy director for a customs district, Gr. 5; 

Bureau chief in the Revenue Service, with 
legal training, salary open; 
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Director for Federal Water Supply Author- 
ity, Gr. 2 (22,400 frs.); 

Engineer for Factory Inspection Service, in- 
dustrial safety experience, Gr. 3 (20,300 frs.); 

Shop superintendent for the Federal Rail- 
ways, Gr. 4 (18,300 frs.); 

Linguists in French and Italian, for the Fed- 
eral Chancery (executive office), Gr. 6 (16,200 
frs.); 

ith translator for the Federal Railways, 
Gr. 7 (15,500 frs.); 

District surgeon for Military Pension Fund, 
salary open; 

Deputy director for Federal Grain Agency, 
with heavy commercial and foreign experience, 
Gr. 2 (22,400 frs.); 

Operations chief for military air and anti- 
aircraft installations, Gr. 3 (16,900 frs.); 

Assistant director of state museums, with 
university degree, specializing in history of art 
and civilization, Gr. 3 (20,300 frs.); 

Curator for state botanical collection, Gr. 8 
(14,800 frs.); in the same grade, a civil engineer 
for military fortification work; an instructor- 
designer on machine tools; and a library asso- 
ciate with engineering background, for the 
Federal Polytechnic Institute; 

Semi-senior auditor for Social Security Ad- 
ministration, Gr. 11 (12,900 frs.); register and 
court clerk for Federal Supreme Court, Gr. 12 
{12,450 frs.); etc. 


This list affords some useful insights not 
only into the conditions of recruiting but 
the grading of various kinds of professional 
positions. Salaries shown in each are the 
maximums for the particular grade al- 
though an initial appointment would nor- 
mally be at the starting or one of the inter- 
mediate steps within the grade, depending 
upon the experience and qualifications the 
applicant offers. Generally speaking, the 
highest ratings seem to go to the broad 
administrative and managerial jobs for 
which suitable personnel is not easy to find 
in a small country like Switzerland. Tech- 
nical and engineering careers, which do 
not enjoy quite the booming prospects as, 
for instance, in the United States, are 
rated somewhat lower. Further down in 
the scale are the positions of a more dis- 
tinct “governmental” character. Of inter- 
est also is the fact that in a country which 
is widely multi-lingual, competent lin- 
guists still command a very high classifica- 
tion. 

A candidate for a civil service career in 


Switzerland must see to his qualifications 
as best as he can. It is not the usual prac- 
tice to recruit applicants directly from 
schools. The preference is for persons who 
have had some practical experience in 
private business. Once appointed, the em- 
ployee is expected to improve his knowl- 
edge and skill as he goes along. Naturally, 
the technical and operative services have 
had to be more specific in their recruiting 
standards, even making use of entrance 
and psychometric tests. The federal rail- 
ways, for example, require a high-school 
education for apprentices in the so-called 
platform service which is the normal av- 
enue to administrative positions. The cus- 
toms service has gone furthest of all agen- 
cies into training and career development 
of its personnel, offering a complete pro- 
gram of in-service training in schools of 
their own. Entrance requirements are rela- 
tively high, and successful applicants are 
started in Grade 18 (seven grades above 
the minimum), with automatic advance- 
ment to Grade 15, after one year of proba- 
tion. This service appears also to be the 
only agency to make regular periodic effi- 
ciency reports of its personnel. 

What sort of education would best pre- 
pare a young Switzer for public service? 
Dr. Lobsiger, chief of the federal Person- 
nel Office, feels that academic training in 
itself is not the answer, unless to qualify 
for a professional specialty such as legal 
work, or engineering. A university man, it 
has been found, does not work as econom- 
ically or as independently as a person with 
less formal education. Prof. Hans Na- 
wiasky of the St. Gallen Institute of Pub- 
lic Administration finds that college- 
trained civil servants are often wasted in 
routine work. Both experts put their faith 
in secondary schools of commerce with 
sufficiently broad curricula. While admit- 
ting that the formlessness of Swiss re- 
cruiting standards does not guarantee a 
sufficient reservoir of trained personnel, 
Dr. Lobsiger points out that any attempt 
to standardize educational requirements 
for public service would encounter serious 
political obstacles. 

Swiss recruiting methods have been 
branded “ante-diluvian” and critics have 
called for a thorough-going reform, by 
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way of a scientific testing of the educa- 
tional and psychological equipment of ap- 
plicants. They have also pointed their 
fingers at the woeful lack of formal in- 
service training. Whereas Germany now 
stresses postentry training in order to 
consolidate the professional capacities of 
a new civil service generation, the Swiss 
neglect this about as much as their pre- 
entry standards. Interest, however, is in- 
creasing. Dr. Lobsiger believes that a sys- 
tem of in-service training could make up 
for the general absence of educational 
standards at the time of appointment. The 
employee organizations have embarked on 
extension training for their members, and 
some of the large administrative divisions 
now offer certain specialty courses which 
employees may attend as part of their ofh- 
cial duties. A broad proposal has been 
made for coordinating the efforts of in- 
stitutions of higher learning, unions, and 
government departments in a program of 
in-service education. The Government’s 
chief contribution would be in detailing 
employees to attend such training courses 
and, most important of all, seeing to it 
that the training is reflected in appropri- 
ate assignments and promotions of the 
employees in question. 

Promotion is indeed the heartbeat of a 
hierarchy. The complaint is heard in 
Switzerland, as in every other country, 
that promotion takes place “by rule of 
thumb.” The basic legislation is not very 
helpful on the subject, merely stating 
(Article 12) that promotions shall be “‘ac- 
cording to need.” This implies the exist- 
ence of a suitable vacancy in a higher 
grade and with larger responsibilities be- 
fore an employee may be promoted to it. 
Promotion thus runs into a numerus 
clausus or structural ceiling. The law sug- 
gests that promotion be made dependent 
upon passing a qualifying examination, 
and this method appears as the fairest and 
most practical way to make a selection, in 
the opinion of Dr. Wartmann, a former 
head of the Central Personnel Office. It is 
also the safest method for keeping away 
“outside influence,” and it carries on the 

* Hans v. Nawiasky, “Ueber das Bildungsproblem 


des Offentlichen Personals,” Verwaltungs-Praxis, 
Vol. 1 (July/August, 1947), pp. 219-220. 
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competitive access to public office charted 
in Art. 3 of the Law.> Qualifying exam- 
inations are increasingly used, either as 
an optional or a mandatory requirement 
to promotion. 

The automatic pay rises already men- 
tioned in connection with the financial 
aspects of Swiss civil service are not strictly 
promotions, since they are not linked to 
an increase in the employee’s range of 
duties or responsibilities. A type of pro- 
motion which is widely resorted to, and 
which the last-cited author terms “extra- 
legal”” because it is not contemplated in 
the law, is to move an employe from the 
lower to the upper level of a so-called 
“split classification.”” Numerous positions 
bearing the identical job title are divided 
into a first and second-class sub-grade, 
and it is within the discretion of the func- 
tional agency to make rules for changing 
an employee’s grade within his basic classi- 
fication. The tendency in such a system is 
that eventually everybody will have ar- 
rived in the upper class, and critics have 
therefore suggested that the split classifica- 
tions be abolished as meaningless. On the 
other hand, they afford a certain latitude 
which can be wisely administered to build 
morale and encourage faithful and effi- 
cient service. This is still the important 
element in a body which is as compact 
and at the same time has such popular 
roots as the Swiss federal bureaucracy. 

Another consideration which speaks for 
the formless and individualistic manner 
of recruiting and promotion in the Swiss 
federal civil service is the unwritten re- 
quirement that public offices be allocated 
to the three ethnic groups in the propor- 
tion they bear to the total population. 
Statisticians in the Personnel Office watch 
over the percentage of employees of Ger- 
man, French, or Italian racial origin, and 
in the selection of candidates care is taken 
that the ethnic proportions are not ex- 
ceeded for the service as a whole. A similar 
procedure is followed in several cantons of 
mixed population, like Bern, Fribourg, 
and the Grisons. 

In sharp contrast to this meticulous 
avoidance of ethnic discrimination, the 


5 Verwaltungs-Praxis, Vol. 8, Nos. 4 and 5 (Jan- 
uary and February, 1954). 
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Swiss civil service does not pretend to ac- 
cord equal treatment to women. Switzer- 
land still denies to its women citizens 
political equality, and this has its reflec- 
tion in civil service policies. In the federal 
service, women employees constitute about 
10 percent of the total force, occupying 
many of the clerical and manipulative 
positions in the lowest grades. Their 
prospects for promotion and for careers 
are meager. Moreover, it is a settled policy 
to terminate the employment of women 
who marry. This termination is without 
prejudice, and is rooted in traditional 
attitudes about the family and home life. 
In the cantonal and local administrations, 
the proportion of women is sharply higher 
—up to 25 percent—due to the many teach- 
ing positions held by them. 


Loyalty and Security 


Switzerland has had more than its share 
of experience in wrestling with alien ide- 
ologies and fifth columns. In the years 
when Axis fortunes were high, there were 
a few Swiss citizens in public and private 
life who, under the shield of democracy, 
paraded their sympathies with the New 
Order, and thereby jeopardized the neu- 
trality of their country. Later, when the 
cold war began to grip Europe, it was the 
turn of Marxist extremists to vaunt their 
allegiance to the Cominform with mount- 
ing stridency. Such elements mostly rallied 
around the Laborist or “Popist” (from the 
initials P.O.P.) party which held a few 
seats in various legislatures. Against the 
background of tensions in Berlin and 
Korea, there was alarm in Switzerland 
over a possible Communist infiltration of 
labor unions and this in turn cast a 
shadow over the personnel of the public 
services. 

Still, it was with the effect of a minor 
bombshell that the Swiss Federal Council 
on September 5, 1950, issued its Instruc- 
tions to the departments and agencies to 
weed out employees who were found “un- 
trustworthy” because of their political af- 
filiation. The yardstick to be applied was 
Article 22 of the basic law, which in sim- 
ple language requires civil servants to do 
everything to further and refrain from any 


acts which might injure the state. Those 
who did not measure up to this standard 
were to be dropped at the forthcoming 
triennial “election,” or, in less conclusive 
cases, transferred to nonsensitive jobs or to 
temporary employee status, and barred 
from promotion or from reassignment to a 
position of responsibility. 

The reaction to this drastic order was 
highly mixed. The unions and employees 
were stunned. Liberal circles, including 
the influential newspapers Journal de 
Genéve and Der Bund voiced their mis- 
givings about a measure which looked 
very much like an invasion of basic rights. 
Sharp interpellations were heard in par- 
liament. To meet this chorus of criticisms, 
three high officials of the government, in- 
cluding the solicitor-general of the Con- 
federation, briefed a large press confer- 
ence on the alarming situation which was 
deduced from the fact that police investi- 
gations had turned up derogatory political 
information about more than 500 federal 
employees. It was made clear, however, 
that membership in the Laborist party 
would not be grounds for automatic dis- 
missal, nor was it intended to make a 
misdemeanor out of political opinion. 

The Federative Union, led by veteran 
Robert Bratschi, felt the need to explore 
the entire question further with the Gov- 
ernment, on the premise that the rights 
of 100,000 members outweighed the aber- 
rations of 500. In an exhaustive discussion 
the union obtained from the Minister of 
Justice the assurance that each case would 
be handled on its individual merits, and 
that every person could expect a fair hear- 
ing. Further, the responsible department 
would henceforth be constantly in con- 
sultation with the unions on further de- 
velopments. 

The Government promptly created a 
loyalty board composed of three nonfed- 
eral superior judges, to sift all actions un- 
der the program. By October of that year, 
well-informed civil service circles could 
report that the immediate program had 
been wound up with the dismissal of alto- 
gether seven persons (six postal workers 
and one railroader), and the transfer of 
22 others. Thereafter the subject receded 
from public discussion. An unpleasant 
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episode born of the tense world situation 
had been liquidated within a few weeks. 


The Civil Service and the Public 


How does the Swiss civil service stand 
with the public? Is it buoyed up by a cur- 
rent of informed public opinion, or is it 
true what an eminent Swiss observer once 
said to this author, that ‘“We in Switzer- 
land do not like our civil servants.” De- 
tractors are easily found in all lands, and 
the Swiss air is filled with barbs about a 
plethoric and overweening bureaucracy 
feeding callously upon the body economic 
of the country. Even the story of excessive 
use of sick leave by public employees has 
already been the rounds in Switzerland. 
More serious are charges of cynical arro- 
gance such as were made by the Journal 
de Genéve recently when reporting how 
bureaucrats had overriden public wishes 
in altering the design and even the budget 
of a certain public works project.® 

The Swiss civil service has its defenders, 
too, in a prolific service press, led by the 
Schweizer Beamtenzeitung, and by the 
alert monthly magazine of public admin- 
istration, Verwaltungs-Praxis. The out- 
come of the 1949 referendum, already de- 
scribed, is further proof that the Swiss 
public, despite its habitual aversion to 
bureaucracy, judges its civil service fairly. 

Much in Swiss life seems ambivalent. 


* February 1, 1955. 


JULY 1955. 


The Swiss citizen is self-reliant, yet he has. 
pioneered far-reaching social institutions, 
An individualist, he undertakes every- 
thing collectively. There are no _presi- 
dents, governors, or chiefs of staff in Switz- 
erland, only boards and committees. The 
habit of tradition will bring to the lips. 
of even an initiate like Robert Bratschi 
the phrase that “Switzerland knows no 
civil service estate” (Beamtenstand); yet 
the law which he helped administer is. 
replete with indices to the contrary. It 
may be that the present is a time of transi- 
tion. In that case, we may expect that the 
growing professional character of the serv- 
ice will induce adjustments all along the 
scale—a softening of the power of sum- 
mary dismissal, a hardening of tenure, 
and certainly, a thorough overhaul of the 
methods for preparing, selecting, and 
training its members. These questions are 
now pressing to the fore. The legal and 
formal framework for their solution is in 
place. Only the structural detail remains. 
to be filled in. 

Switzerland has an efficient civil serv- 
ice. It has met the unprecedented burdens 
thrust upon it by the emergency of two 
world wars, an economic collapse, and 
chronic international turmoil. Into its. 
work have gone the best values of yester- 
day and today—initiative, responsibility, 
humanity, and professional competence. 
It can face the future with confidence. 
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When Civil Servants Are Charged with the 


Commission of a Crime 


William W. Shaw 





sERIOUS problem arises when a civil 
A servant is charged with the commis- 
sion of a crime. Typical civil service law 
provides that if a person is disciplined he 
has a right to appeal to the civil service 
commission, and often the law requires 
the commission to hear disciplinary ap- 
peals within rather short time limits. In 
addition, many jurisdictions must place 
the appellant back on the job pending the 
hearing. Consequently, it is apparent a 
civil service commission should dispose of 
disciplinary appeals promptly. 

Frequently, however, when an employee 
is charged with the commission of a crime 
he does not wish to have his case heard by 
the civil service commission prior to the 
court trial. He fears the disclosure of his 
case before the administrative tribunal 
will jeopardize his chances before the 
regular courts. Therefore, it is not un- 
common for the employee to request the 
civil service commission to withhold hear- 
ing his case until the matter has been dis- 
posed of in criminal court. 

In such circumstances, a dilemma de- 
velops. Under the law, the civil service 
commission must promptly hear, yet if it 
does so it may jeopardize the appellant's 
chances before the criminal court. 

Recently, the Civil Service Assembly 
conducted a survey for the City of New 
Orleans to find out how public agencies 
generally handle this problem. It was 
found that two general types of action are 
followed. 

1. One group of agencies holds hearings 
promptly. These jurisdictions are of the 
opinion that if the appellant desires to 
appeal the disciplinary action suffered to 
the civil service commission all the com- 
mission can do is abide by the law and 
hold the hearing promptly. The appellant 





® William W. Shaw is Director of Personnel, De- 
partment of Civil Service, City of New Orleans, 
Louisiana, and Associate Professor of Political 
Science, Tulane University. 





need not, of course, avail himself of the 
appeal privilege provided by civil service 
law, but if he does he must expect to re- 
ceive the full weight of the law. 

Cities that follow the above practice are 
Cincinnati, Kansas City, St. Louis, and At- 
lanta. (Atlanta reported that when this 
situation first came up the civil service © 
commission held the hearing immediately, 
but did not announce its decision until 
the criminal court had rendered its deci- 
sion. This action, however, was not felt 
to be satisfactory, and Carl Sutherland, 
Director of Personnel of Atlanta, stated 
that in the future there will be both 
prompt hearing and prompt announcing 
of the civil service commission decision. 

2. The second group of jurisdictions 
follow the practice of suspending the em- 
ployee pending disposition of his case by 
the court. These jurisdictions also require 
a waiver of back pay by the appellant. 
The following governments reported this 
practice: Detroit, Milwaukee, Miami, 
Richmond, Baltimore, Seattle, Philadel- 
phia, and Jefferson County, Alabama. 
These agencies are of the opinion that it is 
proper for the administrative tribunal to 
withhold its hearing and decision in order 
that the appellant will have no onus to 
overcome in presenting his case to the 
criminal court. However, they are care- 
ful to protect public funds when they 
grant a continuance. 

In general, the respondents clearly in- 
dicated that disciplinary action and the 
upholding of that action by the civil serv- 
ice commission need not be confined to 
the criminal charges nor be affected ad- 
versely by a decision of the court favorable 
to the appellant. In other words, all of 
these jurisdictions clearly indicated that 
a civil servant who was charged with the 
commission of a crime and was found not 
guilty nevertheless could be dismissed 
from the service for reasons other than 
the violation of the criminal statute. 
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@ What is the thinking of experienced per- 
sonnel people on everyday problems of 
personnel policy and practice? Their 
views can often provide readers of Pub- 
lic Personnel Review with cues to sound, 
constructive policy-making. 

The editors have posed the same ques- 
tion to a number of personnel and have 
asked them to comment on the various 
points it raises. Here’s what they say. 


The Question .... 


What factors need to be weighed by the 
personnel agency and the operating depart- 
ment in reaching a decision on filling a key 
upper level vacancy either (a) by closed promo- 
tion from below; (b) by opening it up to other 
local residents; or (c) by recruiting without 
residence restrictions? 


The Replies... . 


JOHN C. CROWLEY, City Manager, Monterey 
Park, California. 


The most important factors that need to be 
weighed in filling a key upper level vacancy 
are those that may influence the objective of 
securing the most capable person for the posi- 
tion consistent with the maintenance of maxi- 
mum employee morale. If this can be accepted 
as the objective, then it is also the statement 
of the problem. 

In order to simplify this opinion, as related 
to the question, sections “b” and “c” relating 
to residence can be substantially eliminated. 
In a metropolitan area such as Los Angeles, 
where nearly one hundred separate public 
jurisdictions compete with one another, em- 
ployees of one city live in another and resi- 
dence, as a practical matter, is virtually never 
important in criginal hiring. 

The major problem raised by the question, 
therefore, in a medium sized city in a metro- 
politan area such as Monterey Park is that of 
choosing between open competitive testing 
and promotional examination. 


A number of questions need to be raised and 
answered in order to settle this single issue: 
(1) What is the kind of preparation necessary 
for the most effective performance of the key 
position—is specialized training required, e.g., 
city engineer? Is extensive experience required, 
e.g., building inspector? Is administrative tal- 
ent primarily needed, e.g., to staff position? 
The answer to this question often supplies 
the answer to the major question of recruit- 
ment. (2) Among the personnel of the city, 
how many are available who are basically qual- 
ified by education and experience? The an- 
swer to this question again will commonly 
answer the major problem. (3) What is the 
probable effect. on morale of subordinates if 
the appointment is made from an open com- 
petitive list instead of a closed promotional 
list? —The answer to this question can often 
outweigh the importance of the answers to (1) 
and (2) above if there is room for choice. 

When the questions cited above produce an- 
swers that do not meet the fundamental ob- 
jective of competence with maximum morale, 
there is a need to examine the organization for 
possible ways to avoid the dilemma or to pre- 
vent it in the future. One possible way of 
avoiding the dilemma is that of bringing in to 
the city’s employ a person hired for a specifi- 
cally limited period of time whose major as- 
signment is to develop several possible candi- 
dates. Since in the police and fire services 
appointment to a chief officer position by pro- 
motion is most desirable from a morale stand- 
point, the temporary appointment of a chief 
able to train and bring out administrative 
ability among the officers in a department can 
dull the points of the horns of the dilemma, if 
not solve it. 

In order to anticipate and thereby try to 
avoid such a difficulty, a chief administrator 
needs to examine his organization for posi- 
tions from which it is possible to promote to 
fill upper level vacancies. Often financial limi- 
tations of smaller governmental units may 
make it impractical, for example, to create an 
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assistant director to the position of head of the 
department of recreation and parks. However, 
if the top recreation leadership person is ap- 

inted with the deliberate intention of ex- 
posing him to extensive training, it may well 
be possible to develop him sufficiently to step 
into the place of the department head, both 
during vacation and other leaves and in the 
event of vacancy. 

The evaluation of the effect of appointment 
from within on morale of the employees must 
be carefully related to the type of function. 
For example, morale is much more vitally 
affected where, as in the police and fire serv- 
ices, it is ordinarily expected that one may 
advance from the beginning or entrance level 
through the ranks. In a service where technical 
training is necessary for a key vacancy, morale 
is quite unimportant since there is ordinarily 
a break in the promotional line, as in the po- 
sition of city engineer. At least in a medium 
sized city, it is only occasionally true that a 
sufficiently trained and experienced person is 
employed as assistant—although this may be 
the case when the retirement of the technical 
head is imminent. 

On the same basis as evaluation of morale, 
the explanation or “‘sale” of a decision to ap- 
point from either inside or outside the city 
service is measured by the “expected” source 
of candidates. Thus, when a police or fire chief 
is to be appointed from the outside, consider- 
ably more explanation is required. Conversely, 
when a city engineer is to be replaced from 
within, no little explanation should be forth- 
coming to show confidence in the assistant 
proposed for elevation. 

If a person is brought in for a temporary 
period, the fact that he is to remain only for 
that specified time should be made exceedingly 
evident both to the public and to the employ- 
ees who will serve under his supervision. 


JOHN BOYNTON KAISER, Director, The Public Li- 
brary of Newark, New Jersey. 


The first question involved in the situation 
posed is whether or not there are legal provi- 
sions controlling promotion procedure, local 
residence, veterans’ preference, etc. Under 
New Jersey civil service laws a promotional 
type of examination will have to be called for, 
unless the civil service department is con- 
vinced without examination there are no ac- 
ceptable candidates in the grade immediately 
below the vacancy to be filled. Again, citing 
New Jersey Law, local residence is not a factor 
in promotional examinations nor is veterans’ 
preference, except that a veteran who is first 


on a promotional eligible list cannot be 
skipped without a reason acceptable to the 
civil service authority. 

Residence restrictions cannot be waived in 
cases such as cited in the problem before us in 
New Jersey except by the Civil Service Com- 
mission itself, as the law requires local resi- 
dence before one may become an applicant, 
unless the restriction is definitely waived. In 
making appointments, state preference comes. 
next after local residence, then nonstate resi- 
dence. Also in New Jersey, veterans’ prefer- 
ence is compulsory and is not based on a point 
system of upgrading veterans’ examination 
scores. 

From the standpoint of the operating de- - 
partment I would say that, other things being 
equal and acceptable candidates being avail- 
able, the promotional process should be fol- 
lowed in fairness to employees just below the 
rank of the vacant position and as an evidence 
of good faith in carrying out the career prin- 
ciple. 

As the Director of a Public Library in a 
municipality I would personally subscribe to 
the closed promotional examination whenever 
it is obvious there are good candidates avail- 
able in the grades immediately below the va- 
cancy. If there are no such candidates in the 
opinion of the administration, I would prefer 
to see the examination opened up on a nation- 
wide basis with the Civil Service Commission 
willing to set examination procedure accord- 
ingly. 

The two theories that conflict in situations. 
of this kind are: 

First: Employ only the best person locally 
available; 

Second: The other theory, the local commu- 
nity is entitled to the best services its avail- 
able salaries will command, irrespective of 
residence. 

Other things being equal as an administra- 
tor of a public library I would favor local resi- 
dence for employees. On the other hand, 
where other things, such as living conditions, 
—social, health, economic, industrial—are not 
equal, I think residence becomes a decidedly 
secondary factor. 

Conditions that will aid in the employees 
rendering the best service possible are those 
that should be sought. As our School Superin- 
tendent recently phrased it when the question 
of local residence was raised regarding local 
teachers, “Competence is more important than 
residence” and living conditions which will 
augment the competence and morale of the 
employee are more desirable than required 
local residence. 
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J. LONGWORTH, Personnel Director, Hamilton, 

Ontario, Canada. 

As a matter of policy and having in mind 
good employee-management relations, I think 
we are generally agreed that in the majority 
of instances promotions should and can be 
made within the organization. A lack of 
trained qualified employees capable of moving 
along the general line of promotion might, in 
some instances, be considered as a reflection on 
the Personnel Agency—in other words, proper 
hiring and training policies are not being 
practiced. 

However, in filling key upper level vacancies 
there are instances when, for a number of rea- 
sons, it is not possible to recruit suitable ap- 
plicants within the organization or from 
among those having so-called residence quali- 
fications. When such factors as “closed promo- 
tions from below,” “residence qualifications,” 
etc., assume primary importance over the basic 
principle of obtaining the best qualified ap- 
plicant, such a policy will only tend to lessen 
the effectiveness of the employment agency. 

The objections made by local professional 
and citizen groups to the employing of non- 
resident applicants in key upper level vacan- 
cies, is sometimes overemphasized. When pro- 
vided with all the facts, and convinced of the 
sincerity of the personnel agency in its efforts 
to obtain the best applicant possible, it has 
been our experience that such groups are more 
than co-operative even to the extent of sug- 
gesting that a suitable applicant should be 
sought outside the resident qualifications. 

The question of meeting the objections of 
employees within the organization as a result 
of filling an upper level vacancy from outside 
the service is minimized due to the fewer num- 
ber of eligible employee applicants who would 
be affected in filling this type of vacancy. Prior 
to filling the vacancy from outside the organ- 
ization, each employee-applicant should be 
given a sincere and honest appraisal of the 
reasons why he was not acceptable for the po- 
sition. 

A personnel agency which allows itself to 
be saddled with a number of restrictive hiring 
or promotional policies, particularly in the 
matter of filling key upper level positions, 
places itself in the position of having some- 
times to accept applicants with the very mini- 
mum qualifications to the detriment of public 
service and the possible eventual censure of 
the general public. 


DENNIS O’HARROW, Executive Director, Ameri- 
can Society of Planning Officials. 


I believe that we can simplify discussion of 
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this question by eliminating the second op. 
tion: recruitment from among local residents, 
Except for reasons of political expediency 
there seems to be no excuse for residence re. 
quirements. These reasons have no place in 
recruiting for public administration employees 
at a professional level. 

Filling a position through closed promotion 
has the primary advantage of improving de. 
partment morale. If the policy can be followed 
with no major disadvantages to the depart- 
ment, it is probably to be preferred over un- 
restricted recruiting. Some of the indications 
which would favor a policy of closed promo- 
tions are: (a) no major policy decisions to be 
made by the employee; (b) knowledge of local 
conditions and operation minutiae more im- 
portant than broad knowledge of the field; 
(c) several qualified candidates among present 
employees; and (d) one or more persons per- 
sonally acceptable to the immediate supervisor 
of the position. 

The major advantage in open recruitment 
is the opportunity for getting better qualified 
personnel. Current employees seeking promo- 
tion would, of course, be eligible, but would 
be up against stiffer competition. The indi- 
cations for a policy of open recruiting are 
in general the negative of the first listing: (a) 
the employee will have policy decisions to 
make; (b) broad knowledge of the field and of 
practices in other cities is important; (c) 
knowledge of local conditions and operations 
can be acquired rapidly; (d) current employees 
are either obviously unqualified or unaccept- 
able; and (e) competent trained and experi- 
enced persons in the field are generally scarce. 

A disadvantage accompanying open recruit- 
ment of professional personnel is the difficulty 
in judging the competence and personality of 
an outsider. In a key position, personality and 
supervisory ability may be more important 
than training or experience. A great many 
men with first-class paper records, and appar- 
ently adequate personalities, do not pan out. 
At the same time, employees who are compe- 
tent in subordinate positions sometimes fail 
when promoted to a key spot. 

It seems clear that the decision between pro- 
motion versus open recruiting will be a matter 
of judging the individual position. For this 
reason, I believe the policy should be flexible. 
Perhaps the personnel department will have 
had enough experience in a few positions to 
feel that it should generally be filled by pro- 
motion. However, there should always be avail- 
able the option to throw the position open to 
general recruitment. 

One of the most serious dangers in govern- 
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ment service is stagnation. Even though an 
employee may eventually rise from the lowest 
position to the top spot in a department, I 
believe that he should know that sooner or 
later he must be able to meet unrestricted 
competition for the next job up the ladder. 
The other side of the picture is that the city 
should also know that it faces unrestricted 
competition for the services of its best men. 
Finally, whichever policy is adopted, I would 
like to plead for honesty on the part of the 
personnel agency. We know of cities that an- 
nounce open recruitment for a job which, in 
fact, is closed. Some cities have a policy of 


giving preference to current employees. If one 
or more qualify, selection must be made from 
a current employee, no matter what the rela- 
tive standings might be when compared to an 
outsider. Sometimes there is a sort of validat- 
ing examination. The employee is already on 
the job on a temporary appointment. If he 
passes the minimum qualifications, he auto- 
matically gets the permanent appointment. 
Advertising such positions as open to all appli- 
cants is dishonest, and unfair to outside appli- 
cants. Eventually it will backfire and the city 
will have trouble getting competent men when 
it must go outside. 
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Leave Policies in the Public Service: An Annotated Bibliography 





The feature is —<— because of the cooperation of the U.S. Civil Service 
Commission. This bibliography on leave policies was prepared by the staft 
of the Commission’s Library under the direction of Mrs. Elaine Woodruff, 
Librarian. 











Danielson, William and John Iglauer. ; 
The work hour as a method of crediting sick and annual leave. Public personnel 
review, vol. 13, no. 2, April 1952, pp. 76-77. 
Suggests using the work hour in computing equitable leave in cases where various em- 
ployee groups have different length work weeks. Used effectively by the city of Harper 
Woods, Michigan. 


Krah, Raymond. 
Administrative control of sick leave. Chicago, Civil service assembly of the United 
States and Canada, 1954. 24 pp. (Personnel report no. 544) 


Points out objectives of sick leave and presents some methods of controlling its use. Ap- 
pendix includes sick leave policy and procedures for San Diego city civil service. 


Krah, Raymond. 
Administrative control of sick leave. Public personnel review, vol. 11, no. 4, October 
1950, pp. 207-209. 
Program adopted by San Diego, California, Civil service commission, involving pre- 
employment physical examination and closer control of sick leave reduced sick leave from 
over nine days to a little less than three days per employee per year. 


Leaves of absence. 
Municipal civil service bulletin (N. Y. State), vol. 12, no. 8, October 1951, pp. 45-46. 


States that leave without pay is good management policy but is sometimes abused, 
thereby losing much of its employee relations value. Abuses may be curtailed by requiring 
three month reinstatement between such periods of leave when maximum period was used. 


Mosher, William E., J. Donald Kingsley, and O. Glenn Stahl. 
Public personnel administration. 3rd ed. New York, Harper & brothers publishers, 
1950. PP. 496-505. 
Discusses annual and sick leave in governmental jurisdictions with emphasis on federal 
practices and problems of employee attendance. Includes chart showing state provisions 
for annual and sick leave. 
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Mueller, Marjorie. 
Vacations and sick leave policies in the public service. Public employee, vol. 17, 
no. 5, June 1953, pp. 6-8. 


Charts showing current vacation and sick leave policies in states, cities and counties. In- 
cludes information showing “trend toward adding unused sick leave to annual vacation.” 


Personnel opinions. 


Do you think that a program for medical follow-up of employees who are on sick 
leave is worth while? Public personnel review, vol. 11, no. 2, April 1950, Pp. 100- 
103. 

Opinions of five personnel administrators on this question, presenting pros and cons, 
together with actual experiences illustrating varying methods used. 


Personnel opinions. 
What is a sound policy for handling maternity leave in the public service? Public 
personnel review, vol. 15, no. 4, October 1954, pp. 201-207. 


Conclusion of six informants is that there is no generally accepted method of administer- 
ing maternity leave, but weight of opinion seems to be against granting sick leave for this 
purpose. 


Sibley, E. W. 
Leave of absence. Civil service review, vol. 24, no. 3, September 1951, pp. 300-319. 


Historical survey and comprehensive summary of provisions and policies regarding all 
types of leave in the Canadian civil service as of 1951. 


Staats, Elmer B. and Robert C. Sampson. 
Attendance and leave in the public service. Public personnel review, vol. 5, no. 3, 
July 1944, pp. 146-155. 
Discusses question of leave regulations as adapted to interests of employee and the 
agency, and the efficiency of the procedures for controlling leave. Purposes of a leave pol- 
icy, various types of leave, and administrative techniques. 


Torpey, William G. 
Public personnel management. New York, D. Van Nostrand company, Inc., 1953. 
PP- 92-98. 
Traces brief history of federal leave practices to 1952 and summarizes leave practices in 
other governmental jurisdictions. Includes court leave, holiday leave, excused absences 
and leave without pay. 


U.S. Civil service commission. 
Annual and sick leave regulations for federal employees. Washington, U.S. Govt. 
print. off., 1954. 17 pp. (Pamphlet 38) 
Contains the Uniform annual and sick leave regulations and the Annual and sick leave 
act of 1951, as amended. 


U.S. Civil service commission. 
Annual leave; joint report of the Bureau of the budget and the Civil service com- 
mission. Washington, U.S. Govt. print. off., 1951. 41 pp. (S. comm. print, 82nd 
Cong., 1st sess.) 
Contents: Part I: Annual leave in the executive branch. Part II: Vacations and excused 
leave of clerical, production, and scientific employees in private industry, nonprofit organ- 
izations and state and city governments. 
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Federal personnel manual. Washington, U.S. Govt. print. off., 1945-1955. pp. L-1-1 


—L-1-51. 


Chapter on Leave includes definitions; text of provisions of the Annual and sick leave 
act of 1951, as amended; the Commission’s regulations on annual and sick leave; coverage 
of and exemptions from the Annual and sick leave act of 1951, as amended; observance 


of holidays by government agencies; and 


explanations of special types of leave. 


U.S. Congress. House. Committee on post office and civil service. 


Annual leave. Hearings . 


. . 83d Cong., ist sess. on H.R. 4506, H.R. 1043, and 


H.R. 2343, April 30 and May 6, 1953. 76 pp. Washington, U.S. Govt. print. off,, 


1955; 


Includes testimony on estimated cost 


of annual leave for one year, and history of an- 


nual leave accumulation in the federal service. 


Wikle, Robert F. 


Sick leave control through a system of incentives. Public personnel review, vol. 15, 


no. 1, January 1954, pp. 17-21. 


Program developed by Civil service commission of Wayne County, Michigan to control 


more effectively sick leave absences. Inv 


olves use of “positive incentives directed toward 


establishment of good individual practices in regard to use of sick leave.” 
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Personnel Relations—The Human Aspects of Admin- 
istration. Arthur M. Whitehill, Jr. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 
1955. 526 pp. $6.00. 

A special attribute of this valuable new book 
is the author’s remarkable success in present- 
ing his topics lucidly, interestingly, and at the 
same time, compactly. This happy result makes 
the book both a wise thoice for use in college 
classrooms and worthwhile background read- 
ing for administrators. 

The reader who is interested in the ramifica- 
tions of personnel techniques will find in this 
book little that he does not already know, but 
the reader who seeks perspective, insight, un- 
derstanding, and a sound point of view from 
which to approach personnel administration 
will be amply rewarded by a reflective reading 
of this book. At a time when the field of per- 
sonnel administration is being violently as- 
sailed by critics from many quarters, it is re- 
freshing to find a book on a subject which de- 
parts from stereotypes and is devoid of the 
exaggerated claims of the purveyors of magic 
short-cuts to better personnel relations. 


Professor Whitehill has placed a strong em- 
phasis throughout his book upon clear defini- 
tions of terms. He has selected the term per- 
sonnel relations as one which includes in its 
broad scope the terms personnel management, 
industrial relations, human relations, and la- 
bor relations. He considers the term personnel 
relations to have the same meaning as in- 
dustrial relations, but prefers the former be- 
cause it includes nonindustrial as well as in- 
dustrial business situations. This terminology 
appears to be sound and has much to recom- 
mend it. The principal difficulties are that 
many people in this field consider that human 
relations is usually considered a much broader 
term than even personnel relations, and in ad- 
dition, the term industrial relations has been 
assuming a growing importance in the job 
titles of top personnel or labor relations men, 
at least in larger companies. The chief differ- 
ence here is that Professor Whitehill is broadly 
analyzing a complicated field of human activ- 
ity, whereas companies develop organizations 
for pragmatic reasons which are appropriate to 
their own needs; they set up positions and 
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title them according to their varied individual 
preferences. 

In the area of organizational arrangements 
for personnel and industrial relations depart- 
ments this book is not complete. It tells the ad- 
ministrator too little about how to set up a 
personnel department and staff it properly. It 
provides no schematic framework to guide the 
administrator in developing specific relation- 
ships between himself and higher levels in the 
organization, or between himself and those 
at his own level or below him. There is, how- 
ever, an unusual chapter on the role of the 
administrator which deals with leadership, 
the qualifications of the personnel executive, 
the place of personnel relations in the organ- 
ization, and the concept of administering an 
over-all personnel program. The chapter does 
not quite satisfy the need for a thorough treat- 
ment of this subject. Line and staff relation- 
ships are dealt with in Chapter 1 but the treat- 
ment is very skimpy. 

The progressive logic of this book seems to 
this reviewer to be broken up by a rather 
strange sequence of topics. For example, the 


topics of testing and rating employees are 


included in the same chapter under the head- 
ing of “evaluating employees.” Not only is test- 
ing not discussed under the heading of “em- 
ployee selection”; it is also separated from the 
selection chapter by an intervening chapter 
on training and education. Another example 
is the placement of a chapter on the stabiliza- 
tion of work and pay three chapters later than 
the chapters on time problems, wages, and em- 
ployee benefits; the intervening discussion con- 
cerns communications, morale building, and 
safety and health. This somewhat peculiar ar- 
rangement of subject matter, however, is not a 
major defect, for the reader may easily use the 
chapters in any sequence he chooses. The ma- 
jor drawback is that it puts the burden on the 
reader to get an integrated, well-balanced pic- 
ture of the subject matter discussed. 

One is always curious to note the point of 
view taken by an author of a personnel text 
toward labor unions and collective bargaining. 
In the present instance, the chapter on union 
status and leadership is on the whole an ob- 
jective description of the significance of unions 
in today’s enterprise. The chapter on the bar- 
gaining process contains a long section on ne- 
gotiating techniques and bargaining proce- 
dure which might well have been omitted in- 
asmuch as most readers will either have their 
own techniques or will not be in a position 
fully to appreciate their significance. The de- 
scription of the resulting “bargaining struc- 
ture” which comprises the latter half of the 


chapter is well done. The entire material on 
unions and collective bargaining, however, is 
not adequately tied in with the preceding 
chapters which set forth various management 
approaches to personnel problems. This situa- 
tion implies a false dichotomy between labor 
relations and personnel management. 

This book will prove helpful to all those 
whose daily work involves the supervision of 
the work of other people, whether the number 
is small or large and no matter what type of 
organization or business is involved.—D. E. 
McFar.anp, Assistant Professor of Manage- 
ment, Michigan State College. 


Training Managers in the Public Services. Published - 
for the Royal Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration by George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 
1955- 84 pp. 7s, 6d. 

This short volume is a collection of papers 
describing the management training activities 
recently developed in certain branches of 
British public enterprise: the Post Office, the 
Ministry of Pensions and National Insurance, 
the National Coal Board, the British Electric- 
ity Authority, the Hospital Service, and the 
London County Council. Although this list ap- 
pears to show concern only with public man- 
agement, some of the space is given to business 
management problems and the final essay on 
management development in the United States, 
by L. F. Urwick, is exclusively concerned with 
business. 

The opening essay, by F. Bray, Under Secre- 
tary of the Ministry of Education, offers some 
interesting comments to show that English 
universities are still holding the bastions of the 
old traditions; as Bray states: “there is still no 
university with a chair in management studies 

. [and] to this day there is no university 
which provides a first degree in management 
studies. . . .” A side glance at the rest of west- 
ern Europe shows even less management course 
work. 

The remainder of the volume, however, in- 
dicates considerable formalized management 
training inside the government itself. Some 
of this training takes the form of institutes 
and short courses in training centers, such as 
the Centre managed by the Post Office. Some 
is conducted through the day-to-day opera- 
tions under a training branch such as that pro- 
vided by the Ministry of Pensions and Na- 
tional Insurance. The National Coal Board 
uses a lengthy internship scheme, among 
others. Generally speaking, the techniques 
will be thoroughly familiar to an American 
personnel officer. The volume is longer on de- 
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scription than on evaluation, which will oc- 
casion little surprise to anyone familiar with 
the problem.—LEE S. GREENE, Chairman, De- 
partment of Political Science, The University 
of Tennessee. 


The TVA—An Approach to the Development of a Re- 
gion. Gordon R. Clapp. The University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, Illinois. 1955. Pp. 
xiv, 206. $3.50. 


Personnel Policy in a Public Agency—The TVA Ex- 
perience. Harry L. Case. Harper and Broth- 
ers, New York, New York. 1955. Pp. xii, 
176. $3.00. 


More than forty years ago, in his The Theory 
of Social Revolutions, Brooks Adams wrote 
about how our civilization seemed threatened 
by the very source of its initial strength. Spe- 
cialization, he pointed out, is the necessary 
condition of social advance. But to remain 
whole any society must achieve “centraliza- 
tion.” Indeed, “civilization is,” he noted, 
“nearly synonymous with centralization.” (p. 
203) But “centralization” and “social consoli- 
dation implies an equivalent capacity for 
administration.” (p. 204) Adams views ad- 
ministration as “the capacity of coordinating 
many, and often conflicting, social energies in 
a single organism, so adroitly that they shall 
operate as a unity.” (pp. 208, 208) And he 
observes further that administration “presup- 
poses the power of recognizing a series of re- 
lations between numerous special social inter- 
ests, with all of which no single man can be 
intimately acquainted.” (p. 208) The argu- 
ment concludes with Adams’ inference: ‘‘Prob- 
ably no very highly specialized class can be 
strong in this intellectual quality [of generali- 
zation] because of the intellectual isolation in- 
cident to specialization; and yet administration 
or generalization is not only the faculty upon 
which social stability rests, but is, possibly, 
the highest faculty of the human mind.” (p. 
208) 

This analysis by Adams finds frequent con- 
firmation in our society. We often joke about 
the unco-ordination exhibited when a street 
is paved before a new sewer has been laid. We 
are baffled by the major breakdowns exposed 
when grossly contradictory positions are taken 
by the Corps of Engineers and Bureau of Rec- 
lamation on the “best” method of river de- 
velopment. War and depression, in our recent 
history, emphasized how “social stability” may 
be out of reach, and represented gross failures 
of administration or generalization. 

Yet there is another body of experience 
bearing on Adams’ inferences. Our intensive 
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pursuit of specialization has not diminished, 
But we have slowed down some of the centrif. 
ugal and disintegrating force represented by 
“knowing more and more about less and less,” 
We have, as it were, taken Adams’ warning 
seriously. Yet our solutions for problems of 
administration, of generalization and coordi- 
nation, have been found not by breeding and 
educating somehow a new type of men with 
extraordinary faculties. We have not discov- 
ered how to produce “specialists in generaliza- 
tion.” Rather, we have come to understand our 
needs and have applied methods of organiza- 
tion to meet them. These methods have in fact 
enabled ordinary men and women of good will 
to perform the extraordinary tasks of inte. 
grated administration. In this TVA provides 
the foremost demonstration of methods ad- 
vancing administration and providing for, in 
Adams’ words, “the evolution of new govern- 
ing classes,” with the type of mind that “can 
adapt itself to changes in environment ... 
as fast as environments change.” (p. 205) 

These general reflections fill what seems to 
this reviewer a kind of gap in the admirable 
volumes on TVA produced by its former chair- 
man and its director of personnel. Understand- 
ably, neither of them feels free to make the 
needed comparisons between TVA and other 
large-scale public or indeed even private or- 
ganizations. Consequently, neither of them can 
state how distinctive and even unique TVA’s 
methods of administration in fact are. For the 
democratic values on which TVA’s administra- 
tion builds simply are not universally accepted. 
“Dynamic administration,’ Mary Parker Fol- 
lett’s ideas, would, as Harry Case notes, ‘come 
closest to setting forth the general ideas which 
underlie TVA’s approach to administration.” 
(p. 122) But herein lies the contrast with most 
other enterprises, public and private. They 
and their methods may warrant Adams’ fore- 
bodings. Only as TVA is put into sharp con- 
trast with others can its truly hopeful and 
challenging import emerge. For it then ap- 
pears as exemplary for all students of our so- 
ciety. 

Neither Clapp nor Case tells us a great deal 
about the role of particular individuals in 
TVA’s more than twenty years. Throughout, 
TVA sought and found a superior force of men 
and women. Together as a team they made the 
TVA record. Together they shaped productive 
methods of management and needed tech- 
niques of construction and operation. To- 
gether they discovered and devised the tools, 
processes, and arrangements to do the job. 
Instead of “heroes,” Clapp and Case identify 
among the significant forces in TVA’s record 
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the Tennessee Valley Authority Act (Appen- 
dix B in Clapp’s book), the “Employee Rela- 
tionship Policy” (Appendix HI in Case’s 
book), other management documents describ- 
ing basic policies, groupings, and organiza- 
tions of employees and people in the Valley, 
the Congress, the Board, and an occasional 
national figure. But mostly the story is one of 
passionately anonymous men and women. 
Their anonymity moreover seems to be re- 
inforced by TVA’s programs. People were 
hired, Clapp relates, “not just to lay bricks, to 
drive a truck, or to operate a jackhammer, but 
to build dams—dams to control floods, open 
up navigation, and produce power for homes, 
factories, and farms!” (p. 33) Not just pleas- 
ant associates among specialists, but a sense 
of wholeness, of relatedness among diverse in- 
dividuals and groups—this grew out of the 
all-pervading sense of program and large pur- 
pose in the TVA. If personnel policy can be 
said to have any single aim in TVA it is pro- 
gram purpose. For the personnel staff, Case 
points out, there can be no hiding “behind 
legal or technical excuses if its efforts are not 
constructively directed toward the agency’s 
purposes.” (p. 92) Indeed, throughout no 
higher test of administrative rightness is to 
be found, even when the pressures of local in- 
terests become most insistent. Clapp’s account 
of Douglas Dam is the story of TVA’s Board 
running large risks of political reprisal. To 
maintain the integrity of staff analyses and 
proposals in the face of enormously powerful 
local groups, the Board and the whole man- 
agement group put program and agency pur- 
pose as the ultimate rationale of its decisions. 
Closely related is TVA’s discovery of the 
sources of responsibility. Organizationally a 
whole, TVA people communicated a sense of 
wholeness to those outside with whom they 
dealt and among themselves. The states of the 
region, for example, have not been dominated 
by a somehow morally superior federal agency. 
Nor has TVA become another part of the pork 
barrel so common in the development of our 
natural resources. Partner and associate, TVA 
has at many points made state operations the 
more telling by insuring them the dignity due 
them as the ventures of people seeking co- 
operative solutions of common problems. 
Responsibility within TVA finds its source 
again in the dignity of the job and of the 
associations it carries with it. Union member- 
ship, for example, is not only tolerated. Union 
members not only suffer no discrimination on 
account of their association. In TVA, union 
membership and activity is reckoned a virtue 


giving evidence that an employee is seeking 
to make an effective contribution to TVA. 

Supervision, too, becomes part of the ar- 
rangements for securing responsibility. The 
burden of decisions cannot be sloughed off by 
blaming a personnel division for supervisory 
failures. In dealing with grievances, for ex- 
ample, Case reports, “TVA _ believes that 
this balance [between employee interest and 
strengthened supervision] is possible only if 
we fit grievances into the normal processes of 
line administration rather than setting up spe- 
cial appeals boards having quasi-judicial func- 
tions outside the administrative line... .” 
(p- 67) 

“Money, materials, machines, and men are 
the basic ingredients in building a dam. And 
the greatest of these is men.” To this Clapp 
and Case have added how organization in- 
sures that the human ingredient becomes truly 
effective. In TVA’s management, organization 
is an educational enterprise, a genuine “draw- 
ing out” of the creative capacities of men and 
women, not a confining and constricting disci- 
pline. Just as “men are not made for the 
Sabbath,” so in TVA men are not made for 
rules and regulations. Policies are subject to 
test and revision. Supervision is under constant 
scrutiny. Management is measured by what 
men create. Has the work situation enabled 
men—“the greatest of these’’—to yield the full- 
est fruit? By this standard TVA judges itself 
(rather than “is judged”’). 

Surprisingly for many, TVA achieves tough 
efficiency by any standard. TVA has excelled in 
every phase of its work. For example, despite 
some initial disadvantages, TVA in competi- 
tion with Electric Energy, Inc. produced more 
quickly and more cheaply the electric energy 
needed by AEC. But this one special case only 
repeats more vividly the story of the entire op- 
eration. It is marked by methods that have 
made unit costs outstandingly low in every 
operation. 

What must confound the conventional 
critic of government and the skeptic who con- 
fuses efficiency with authoritarianism is TVA’s 
method. Not grudging concessions from man- 
agement, not the forms of democratic consul- 
tation, not the cynical efforts at manipulation 
through sleek advertising methods, but more 
democratic participation, wider consultations, 
prior consent and agreement, education in 
place of arbitrary orders, authority deriving 
from shared ideas—these words help suggest in 
the abstract and in summary the more detailed 
record reported in these volumes. 


Have there been no failures? no break- 
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downs? no frustrations? TVA people are hu- 
man, they suffer from limitations, they live 
in this world. As Case records, for example, 
work stoppages and a strike have been part of 
the employee relations record. Men and women 
learn to work together responsibly and demo- 
cratically only in time. Beyond the failures, 
the important consideration remains, however, 
this fact: TVA people have identified the 
sources of administrative strength and weak- 
ness. With respect to TVA they know, and 
they show in programs and policies that they 
know what Brooks Adams perceived about 
society as a whole: “It is in dealing with ad- 
ministration, as I apprehend, that civilizations 
have usually, though not always, broken down, 
for it has been on administrative difficulties 
that revolutions have for the most part super- 
vened.” (p. 204) To move towards program 
goals without “revolution” has required TVA 
people to heighten their capacity to generalize, 
to see themselves in relation to one another 
and to the community outside, to coordinate 
themselves in creative association. 

From Clapp’s description of management 
policies and programs to Case’s report on 
TVA’s personnel administration constitutes a 
progression from the general to the particular. 
But the subject of both volumes is the same. 
The logic of TVA requires this identity. When 
the former chairman tells his story he writes 
of personnel administration. When the direc- 
tor of personnel discusses personnel policy, he 
describes TVA operations. Gordon Clapp was 
also once director of personnel. And as Case 
notes, training for this position and others in 
personnel “is closely related to training for 
general management.” (p. 93) For, he con- 
tinues, the “staff services of the Personnel Di- 
vision have not been narrowly limited to spe- 
cialized personnel problems” (p. 93). Some- 
times the conventional language of personnel 
administration may hide the basic freshness 
of the TVA approach. But Clapp’s program 
descriptions and Case’s review of every major 
phase of personnel management cannot but 
give a model for study and emulation in the 
conduct of any public business.—Ecpert S. 
WENGERT, University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore- 
gon. 
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The Municipal Year Book, 1955. Clarence E. Rid. 
ley and Orin F. Nolting, editors. Interna. 
tional City Managers’ Association, 1313 
East 6oth Street, Chicago 37, Illinois, 1955, 
588 pp. $10.00. 


This reference book on U.S. municipalities 
contains much valuable information for public 
personnel officials. It provides up to date ar- 
ticles and statistics on such matters as form of 
government, type of personnel administration, 
pay rates, working conditions, retirement sys- 
tems, financial statistics, model ordinances, and 
directories of city officials. 

An interesting feature of the 1955 edition 
(this is the 22nd volume of this yearbook) is a 
section on the role of the city government in 
providing cultural activities such as museums, 
art galleries, music events, etc. Another new 
section shows municipal nonproperty taxes 
adopted during 1953 and 1954 by cities over 
5000 population. 


A Manual of Job Analyses for Physical Fitness Re- 
quirements. U.S. Civil Service Commission, 
Washington 25, D. C. 1955. 82 pp. 


This manual was developed by the Medical 
Division of the Bureau of Departmental Op- 
erations, U.S. Civil Service Commission to pro- 
vide the information needed to establish mini- 
mal physical standards for the hundreds of 
types of positions represented in the federal 
civil service. The manual contains a discussion 
of job analysis for physical fitness require- 
ments, a sample of the federal form used, job 
descriptions, definitions of functional factors, 
definitions of working condition factors, and a 
listing of the positions used as factor examples. 


Plain Letters. National Archives and Records 
Service. 1955. 47 pp. 30¢. (Order from Su- 
perintendent of Documents, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C.) 


This practical booklet explains—through a 
variety of samples—how to write clear, brief, 
to-the-point letters. It also contains a ‘‘Watch- 
list” of overworked and incorrect phrases and 
a “Letterwriter’s Checklist” to get the reader 
off to a good start. 
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1955 CSA Abstracters 


The following members of the Civil Service 
Assembly have accepted the editor’s invitation 
to serve as abstracters of articles for the ‘‘Per- 
sonnel Literature” section of Public Personnel 
Review during 1955. 


Mrs. Erna W. Adler, Formerly, Personnel 
Technician, Municipal Civil Service Com- 
mission, New Rochelle, New York 


Fred R. Alleman, New Jersey State Depart- 
ment of Civil Service, Trenton, New Jersey 


Charles A. Brown, Personnel Technician, 
Contra Costa County Civil Service Commis- 
sion, Martinez, California 


Richard Byler, Administrative Assistant and 
Planning Analyst, Planning Commission, 
County of Montgomery, Pennsylvania 


Robert B. Code, Chief of Personnel, Depart- 
ment of Mines and Technical Surveys, 
Canada 


Carl Gardecki, Personnel Technician, Wayne 
County Civil Service Commission, Detroit, 
Michigan 

Jesse R. Graham, Jr., Civil Service Commission 
and Department of Personnel, City of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 


W. Brooke Graves, Legislative Reference Serv- 
ice, Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 


David D. Greenhalgh, Personnel Technician, 
Civil Service Commission, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia 

Miss Virginia Hagney, Chief Examiner, Civil 
Service Commission, City of Rockford, Ili- 
nois 

William Krieg, Personnel Examiner, Munici- 
pal Civil Service Board, Portland, Maine 


Charles T. Martin, Chief, Classification Divi- 
sion, Fifth Regional Office, U.S. Civil Service 
Commission, Atlanta, Georgia 

R. L. W. Ritchie, Chief Personnel Officer, Brit- 
ish Columbia Civil Service Commission, Vic- 
toria, B. C., Canada 





abstracts 
of current 
articles 






Lawrence E. Rogers, Personnel Technician, 
Department of Personnel, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri 


Henry Spiegelblatt, Assistant to the President, 
Board of Health, City of Chicago, Illinois 


Tom Womble, Assistant Personnel Director, 
Miami Beach, Florida 


Executive Development 


Eitington, Julius E., “Facts and Fallacies of 
Executive Development,” Personnel Adminis- 
tration, January, 1955.—Widespread concern 
about the quality of present and future leaders 
has resulted in organized efforts to develop 
executives. Techniques and systems for execu- 
tive development are sometimes installed with- 
out regard to the interest, understanding, or 
readiness of management. Such misdirected 
efforts stem from a failure to recognize that 
much more than procedures is involved. Ex- 
ecutive development programs are riding a 
wave of popularity. Management hires con- 
sultants to install executive training systems, 
ignoring the basic fact that “top brass” must 
set the tone, particularly in delegation of au- 
thority, communication, and human relations. 
Brief schooling cannot change long-standing 
patterns of conduct and thinking, nor will it 
supplant narrowness of vision with a broad 
outlook. Patience and continued applications 
are essential elements of a development pro- 
gram; the situation is analagous to a scientific 
forestry program. Since vacancies, availability, 
and readiness of employees are often unpredict- 
able, the best approach may be to groom as 
many executives as practicable, as such train- 
ing will not be wasted but helps to ensure 
effectiveness of executives in both current and 
promotional assignments. 

Training of supervisors to become execu- 
tives is common, but the more fundamental 
approach is through the selection and recruit- 
ment of potential leaders. The first three to 
five years of employment are a most formative 
period and yield the greatest returns for train- 


ing efforts. The emphasis should be on “a 
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chance to grow.” Selection and promotion 
from within is good management; this pre- 
supposes earlier recruitment of employees of 
good potential, but should not preclude bring- 
ing in new blood from the outside to fill execu- 
tive positions. The organization can at best 
provide conditions favorable for growth. But 
growth comes from within and development 
depends on the resources of an individual 
within himself. It demands sacrifice, self-de- 
nial, and earnest desire and application to ef- 
fect improvement. 

Large corporations do not always afford 
proper training grounds for executives. The 
best executives of Sears, Roebuck and Com- 
pany have come from their smaller stores where 
exposure to all operations is a normal occur- 
rence. Breadth is needed to supplement spe- 
cialization. ““Much of executive development 
today is a getting ready to get ready.’ Accom- 
plishments are too few, but if we sincerely 
wish our personnel to grow, the problem is 
relatively simple.—Fred R. Alleman. 


Stryker, Perrin, ““The Subtleties of Delega- 
tion,” Fortune, March, 1955.—The growth of 
corporations has accentuated the need for 
more and better executives. To provide these, 
top management has had to adopt “executive 
development” as an operating procedure. The 
most complex aspect of this development is the 
decentralization of management’s authorities 
and responsibilities. In essence this is the dele- 
gation of decisions down through the hier- 
archy. Delegation itself is a most complex and 
little understood managerial technique. In 
practice the technique is autocratic. Difficulties 
in delegating decisions have been glossed over 
due to current attitudes of management. It is 
fashionable to argue for decentralization and 
there are many arguments in its favor; how- 
ever, management cannot practice the accept- 
able kind of democratic delegation. Executives 
have found delegation tricky and controver- 
sial, and in higher ranks it is compounded by 
competition for status and authority. The 
most challenging ideas on the part of delega- 
tion have come from the analysis of authority 
and responsibility. While authority may be 
divided, responsibility can only be partially 
delegated. Some problems facing the delegat- 
ing executive are selecting and checking the 
performance of capable men; teaching sub- 
ordinates to distinguish between small and 
great matters; getting them to assume author- 
ity and responsibility on small decisions. This 
requires a sensitive balance between an execu- 
tive’s formal and informal behavior in order 
to maintain “an indefinable reserve.” The 
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executive must make use of the organization’s 
informal communication system to discover 
men who seem ready for more authority and 
responsibility. The aim in delegating is to 
reduce to a minimum the risk of decisions that 
top management will not approve. This is 
achieved by working through committees and 
groups within the corporation. The tendency 
is to talk decentralization while practicing 
centralization. The prime business of manage. 
ment is to produce profits, and top executives 
should not waste time and money trying to 
make decision-making democratic, although it 
can be made to appear so.—Carl Gardechi. 


Warner, Kenneth O., “On Being a Better 
Boss,” State Government, April, 1955.—What 
makes a good boss? All agree that the heart 
of management is people, that jobs are ulti- 
mately performed by people and that good 
business relations flow from good human re- 
lations. Although these ideas are common- 
place, knowing how to make them work is not 
so commonplace. A good boss places a high 
premium on having satisfied and enthusiastic 
workers. The famous Hawthorne experiment 
showed that physical environment is relatively 
unimportant in influencing productivity of 
assembly line workers. Far more important is 
whether employees are made an integral part 
of the work process and given recognition. A 
good boss treats workers like people and ana- 
lyzes their motivations. No one is born with 
all the “know how” necessary to be a perfect 
executive, but you can learn how to become 
a good boss. Great impetus has been given to 
executive development by professional organ- 
izations and universities through courses, sem- 
inars, and workshops. In addition, govern- 
ment executives can help develop themselves 
through membership in professional organiza- 
tions and by studying the rapidly growing 
body of literature in the field. Some recent 
surveys indicate how heavily the literature now 
leans on human relations. Dr. Rensis Likert 
of the University of Michigan points out that 
where supervisors are more interested in peo- 
ple than production and “do not look down 
the throats of their employees” they actually 
get more production. In a survey reported by 
Cecil Goode in the August, 1954, Advanced 
Management, the most important reason for 
job satisfaction was “I like my boss.” In the 
July, 1954, issue of Advanced Management, 
Martin Maloney sets forth the causes for mis- 
understanding in an organization: (1) people 
do not listen very well; (2) people assume that 
words mean the same to everybody; (3) people 
assume that communications work in only one 
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direction. To prevent this breakdown in com- 
munications we should recognize that words 
have meaning “only in context and in relation 
to the experience of the person using the 
words,” provide for two-way communication, 
and learn to listen by projecting ourselves into 
the speaker. The task of an executive in gov- 
ernment is a difficult one and calls for the 
exercise of ingenuity as well as an effort to- 
ward self-improvement.—Henry Spiegelblatt. 


Supervision 


Speroff, B. J., “There is Danger in Trying 
to Make Every Supervisor a Counselor.” Per- 
sonnel Journal, March, 1955.—Many industrial 
firms have instituted counselling programs 
with a view to salvaging problem workers. The 
employee represents an investment which an 
employer naturally desires to do everything in 
his power to protect. Whether counselling is 
done by trained professional staffs or by un- 
trained and inexperienced officers, the success 
of the effort is difficult to evaluate. Employees 
most in need of counselling services seldom 
avail themselves voluntarily of such services 
and are often the most difficult to counsel. 
Since it is of greatest importance in counsell- 
ing to be able to recognize incipient problems 
and take action to prevent their development, 
most counselling training places emphasis on 
the dynamics and mechanics of counselling. 
Such training is normally given to the already 
overloaded supervisors, and adds a welter of 
“gimmicks,” rules, facts, etc., to his ever-grow- 
ing supervisory tool kit. This is to indicate 
that the goal of making every supervisor a 
counsellor is unrealistic and even dangerous. 
Moreover, the average supervisor still leaves 
a great deal to be desired as a potential “father 
confessor” to troubled employees. Competent 
counselling is perhaps one of the most delicate 
of the skills in interpersonal relations. It can- 
not be left to the untrained, since problems 
which are not solved compound themselves 
and add sources of conflict. Nevertheless the 
following principles of counselling should be 
employed by all supervisors as part of their 
normal routine: (1) listening to, understand- 
ing and taking a real interest in employees; 
(2) making them feel needed and being fair 
with them as individuals; (3) being approach- 
able, alert to problem situations and objec- 
tive in investigations and decisions; (4) avoid- 
ing gratuitous advice and promises which can- 
not be kept; and (5) making instructions and 
regulations clear. 

Within such limits supervisors can ap- 
praise, examine, and analyze a source of prov- 


ocation and determine the action to be taken. 
However, if the supervisor recognizes a_ per- 
sonality problem beyond his limitations, he 
should refer it to the experienced and compe- 
tent counsellor. To sum it up, supervisors 
should limit themselves in counselling to un- 
derstanding and helping their fellow workers 
to the best of their ability, and detecting and 
referring problem employees for professional 
treatment.—R. B. Code. 


Grela, John J., “Work Sheet Helps Super- 
visors Talk Constructively with Employees,” 
Personnel Journal, April, 1955.—One of the 
most difficult jobs for the average supervisor is 
to discuss a fault or weakness with one of his 
people. Often he doesn’t feel up to handling 
the interview constructively, and worries that 
he may do more harm than good. This attitude 
on the supervisor’s part lessens the effective- 
ness of development programs. You can’t de- 
velop a worker very well without pointing 
out to him clearly the directions in which he 
needs to improve. Many managers are keenly 
aware of this problem and have asked for help 
in training their supervisors to handle inter- 
views in these three areas more effectively: (1) 
for counseling after performance rating; (2) to 
help the employee see himself clearly and more 
nearly reach his full potential; and (3) to dis- 
cipline. The “Interview Work Sheet” was con- 
structed for this purpose. Its use results in 
constructive suggestions for the correction of 
an employee’s weaknesses, better adjustment 
to the job, reduction in employee turnover, 
and greater productivity. The “Interview 
Work Sheet” is both a guide for the interview 
and a record of what has been done or re- 
mains to be done. It helps the supervisor or- 
ganize the interview so that any eventuality 
can be met without embarrassment. The prob- 
lem, a plan of action, the employee’s good 
points and weaknesses are written down be- 
forehand to crystallize the supervisor’s think- 
ing and to permit an objective evaluation of 
the facts. In the actual interview the super- 
visor is expected to gain an understanding 
with the employee, and to invite the employ- 
ee’s solution to the problem. If the employee 
has none, the supervisor presents his own plan, 
and follow-up dates are made to review the 
employee’s progress in eliminating his prob- 
lem. (Article contains completed sample of the 
“Interview Work Sheet”).—Jesse R. Graham, 
Jr. 

Brouwer, Paul J., “Fear and Executive Be- 
havior,” Office Executive, March, 1955.—One 
of the most common psychological problems 
plaguing people is a feeling of fear—the crip- 
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pling, curdling fear that reduces effectiveness 
on the job. There are many contributing fac- 
tors to the prevalence of fear. We grow up in 
an atmosphere that stresses the value of win- 
ning, of being superior. It follows logically 
that we have a horror of losing and of being 
rated inferior. Throughout the day at the of- 
fice we may respond a hundred times to fear 
situations without indicating in our outward 
behavior that we are anything but relaxed and 
calm. Indirect expressions of fear are strong 
defensiveness in an argument, excessive kid- 
ding, indecisiveness, inability to say no, per- 
fectionism, boasting, dogmatism, constantly 
critical attitude, attention getting, withdrawal, 
and highly self-critical attitude. Each of us 
has some of these symptoms of fear, if not all, 
at one time or another. When we realize that 
we are suffering from unreasonable fear, the 
first thing we should do is to pin down the 
specific feeling that we want to do something 
about. Then having isolated it, we must give 
an honest answer to this question—Am I actu- 
ally inferior or not? If we are actually inferior 
we have to determine whether there is any- 
thing we can do about it. Take for example 
the man who shoots golf in the go’s. Many 
times he must play with business associates 
who are excellent golfers. He can stop grousing 
at himself and others and begin a constructive 
program of improvement. In those cases where 
we cannot correct our inferiority we must 
learn to accept the fact in a calm manner.— 
Lawrence E. Rogers. 

Rosenfield, U., “Are We Asking the Fore- 
man to Be Better Than His Supervisor?” Ad- 
vanced Management, March, 1955.—As a front- 
line instrument of management policy the 
foreman is expected to be a production wizard, 
a psychologist and teacher, a safety and indus- 
trial engineer all rolled into one. But foremen 
are “human’’—they frequently permit mastered 
techniques and skills to fall into disuse. There 
is surprising agreement among them that the 
primary task is to “get out the production.” 
Since foremen are only human, they can’t pos- 
sibly do as well as they have been taught to do. 
As a result they tend to become discouraged 
and cynical, which are attitudes responsible 
for inhibiting their growth. Training people 
know and apply the laws of learning, which 
provide incentive, practice, and satisfaction. 
However, only the foreman’s supervisor can 
really stimulate him to do a better job and 
reward his efforts with interest and under- 
standing. The major training effort should be 
to equip each line supervisor with the tech- 
niques of executive leadership. This leadership 
involves the exercise of the following mini- 
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mum skills: (1) know what his supervisor ex. 
pects of him; (2) decide what he wants to do 
in addition to what is expected of him; () 
decide which work he will do himself, and 
which work he will delegate; (4) divide his 
time into work time and supervisory time; (5) 
make sure subordinates know what is expected 
of them; (6) know what each subordinate does 
well and what he does poorly; (7) help each to 
improve the area where his performance is 
poorest; (8) provide needed training materials 
plus encouragement and assistance; (9) avoid 
too many emergencies and too many bosses; 
(10) support subordinates’ recommendations 
whenever possible; (11) make sure subordinate 
supervisors know how to supervise. An organi- 
zation with effective executive leaders in each 
level of management will create a climate in 
which all supervisors, including foremen, can 
grow in mastery of their jobs. Such a program 
requires continued top management support, 
conferences of supervisors to foster esprit de 
corps and mutual understanding, training of 
foremen on a supplementary basis, training of 
supervisors in executive leadership, and elimi- 
nating from leadership positions those who 
cannot or will not learn to lead.—David D. 
Greenhalgh. : 


Federal Personnel Problems 


Weber, F. W., “The Federal Personnel Of- 
ficer—Management or Employee?” Personnel 
Administration, January, 1955.—In an effort to 
establish a dividing line between “employees” 
and “management” in the federal government, 
the author raises and suggests appropriate an- 
swers to a number of questions: What are the 
clearly recognized employee interests? What 
are the clearly recognized aims of the person- 
nel officer? How do the personnel officer and 
the employee achieve their aims? What should 
be the personnel officer’s relationship to the 
employee organization? Can employee organi- 
zations play a more constructive role in the 
federal picture? Having listed the basic and 
generally recognized interests of the employee 
—to have a suitable job, to be paid, to know 
where he stands and how he is doing, to get 
ahead, to gain recognition, etc., these wants are 
compared with the basic elements in a sound 
personnel management program for an operat- 
ing department or agency. For the latter pur- 
pose, the Federal Personnel Manual’s “Guides 
for Determining the Nature and Scope of 
Agency Personnel Programs” is used. A com- 
parison of the items contained in the two lists 
convinces the author that the employee and 
the personnel officer want essentially the same 
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things—the former because they go to make 
up a worth-while job, the latter because his 
success is measured in terms of his ability to 
get results in each of the various aspects of a 

ersonnel management program. Each gains 
his purpose by means of persuasion backed up 
by a store of information, experience and abil- 
ity; the employee persuades as best he can his 
administrative superiors—the personnel officer 
both management and the employees. The per- 
sonnel officer tries to make the personnel pro- 
gram for which he is responsible work, while 
the employee tries to make it work for him. 
He may be greatly aided by an employee or- 
ganization which, of course, the personnel 
officer could join and in which, whether he 
joins or not, he should encourage informed 
and intelligent leadership. Such organizations 
most certainly can play a more constructive 
role in the federal picture in the future than 
they have in the past. Since the interests of the 
employees, either individually or collectively, 
and the personnel officer are fundamentally 
the same, the personnel officer should work in 
a positive way with employee organizations. 
Unless he does, he is failing to take advantage 
of an important source of information and a 
potential power for the common good.—W. 
Brooke Graves. 


Wood, Robert C., “Ethics in Government 
As a Problem in Executive Management,” 
Public Administration Review, Winter, 1955. 
—Disclosures of scandals concerning public of- 
ficials and corruption in government arouse 
extensive public interest and indignation. THe 
public outcry is likely to have immediate and 
decisive political effect. The Internal Revenue 
Service and Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion scandals—the mink coats, deep freezes, 
and five percenters, for example—set off a 
chain reaction which, according to George H. 
Gallup, conclusively determined the 1952 elec- 
tions. Incidents such as these result in numer- 
ous recommendations from journalists, au- 
thoritative committees, the professional stu- 
dents of government, etc. Often these suggested 
solutions are radical in nature or cannot be 
immediately or practicably applied, and there- 
fore are not given serious consideration. There 
is a need for an answer that can be applied im- 
mediately to these present problems. One 
solution might be the application of the pro- 
visions of Article II, Section 3, of the Constitu- 
tion which vests with the President the respon- 
sibility to ‘take care that the laws be faithfully 
executed.” Early constitutional interpretations, 
at least so far as the federal government is 
concerned, defined this responsibility princi- 


pally in terms of the establishment and main- 
tenance of proper standards of personal con- 
duct. Public officials, however, should have 
means to discharge this responsibility. What 
the government executive really needs to as- 
sure the integrity of his personnel are devices 
especially established for that purpose. They 
are, quite simply, the systematic employment 
of administrative investigatory facilities. Es- 
sentially these are staff devices that provide an 
executive with information about the personal 
conduct of his employees. An investigatory 
program is most effective if specific rules are 
established regarding employee conduct. As a 
minimum, rules of conduct should offer guides 
to the types of outside employment that are * 
acceptable and to the point at which the 
proper play of social amenities leaves off and 
the improper acceptance of gratuities begins. 
These investigatory staffs should not be con- 
fused with law enforcement agencies. Their 
concern is with the strictly defined administra- 
tive irregularities which, if unchecked, breed 
criminal activities. No one familiar with the 
operations of investigatory facilities supposes 
that they are the complete answer to the prob- 
lem of public corruption. The great advantage 
of a proposal to accelerate the use of these 
facilities is that it can be immediately adopted 
with immediate effect.—Virginia Hagney. 


Board, Samuel S., “Can a Civil Servant Have 
a Mind of His Own on Political Questions?” 
Personnel Administration, January, 1955.— 
There are two schools of thought on this diffi- 


cult and important question. One insists that 


civil servants avoid political opinions so they 
can adapt to changes in administration. The 
other states that only those in sympathy with 
the party in power can effectively carry out its 
program and policies. Neither of these views 
is correct, but certain “ground rules” must be 
observed. Public officials must first remember 
that they work for all the people and not for 
a party. Second, the worker must personally 
believe in that part of an enterprise on which 
he is working, so that his conscience can be 
clear. Third, the public official must respect 
confidential material which passes through his 
hands and transmit all information through 
channels. An official who “leaks” material to 
special interest groups for pleading in Con- 
gress is definitely at the end of his usefulness 
to the party in power. Fourth, any disagree- 
ment with policy or operations should be 
taken up with an immediate superior. “Going 
through channels” is good management. Fifth, 
“boring from within” by failing to act on clear 
directions or to transmit orders is also out of 
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bounds. The career man can either ask to be 
relieved of the particular responsibility, ask 
for a transfer, or resign. Certain scientific tech- 
nicians whose work is of long-range value must 
be kept free of pressures and be able to con- 
tinue on certain activities for years. The scien- 
tist, however, is responsible for explaining to 
his superiors what he is doing and for keeping 
his work in perspective. Blind, unthinking ad- 
herence to party policy is not required, but it 
is sometimes a good thing for government 
workers to resign and enter private enterprise 
both in order to provide cross-fertilization 
among government, business, and the profes- 
sions, and to gain for himself an enlarged view- 
point, confidence, and a sense of independ- 
ence. Many indispensable public servants 
stick by their tasks through all difficulties be- 
cause their work is nonpolitical, essential, and 
important to the country as a whole, but they 
need not work for the government because of 
fear of private employment.—Erna W. Adler. 


Reining, Henry, Jr., “JMA versus Jobs at 
Home,” Personnel Administration, March, 
1955.—A local inquiry into the startling lack 
of interest in the JMA program by college stu- 
dents reveals a number of difficult obstacles to 
overcome. Some of the main reasons for local 
apathy in the JMA program in Southern Cali- 
fornia are recent actions on the political scene 
such as security clearance requirements and 
the Whitten amendment, which are inter- 
preted punitively by students. Another reason 
is the competition of local government oppor- 
tunities which seem better than those in Wash- 
ington and more easily integrated into per- 
sonal plans. These include “stepping stone” 
arrangements such as internship programs 
found in large numbers throughout Southern 
California. A number of these advantages ap- 
peal to native students. Local government jobs 
seem easier to enter through doorways such as 
study projects, work-study programs, pre-serv- 
ice internships, and full-time post college in- 
ternships such as offered in the JMA program. 
Los Angeles County was one of the pioneer 
recruiters of college graduates on a competi- 
tive basis, using inducements such as one- 
year training positions with promotion almost 
guaranteed, aid to students, and student worker 
positions. Many other cities offer the same 
intern program as does the Los Angeles School 
system and the State Personnel Board. Local 
government jobs make it possible to stay at 
home, which is often an important incentive. 
Salaries seem better at home. The high top 
salaries of administrative officers in the Los 
Angeles area serve as strong career incentives. 
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Furthermore, career opportunities seem better 
at home even without regard to salaries. The 
civil service coverage is practically complete 
in Southern California, as is the tradition of 
merit; appointment. Promotions are competi- 
tive, from within, and opportunities for officers 
to prepare themselves for promotion through 
in-service training and education are plentiful. 
Programs are available at numerous colleges 
which allow students and civil servants to 
prepare themselves for the high standards in- 
sisted on by the civil service jurisdictions 
Charles A. Brown. 


Training 

Harris, Edwin F., and Fleishman, Edwin A., 
“Human Relations Training and the Stability 
of Leadership Patterns,” Journal of Applied 
Psychology, February, 1955.—An attempt was 
made to obtain a meaningful evaluation of a 
human relations training program for foremen 
in a large industrial organization. Evaluations 
were made in the plant sometime after the 
foremen had completed training. The same 
general method was used to evaluate both an 
original supervisory training course and a re- 
fresher course. Scores made on questionnaires 
administered before training were compared 
with scores obtained after training for the ex- 
perimental group trained, as well as with 
scores made by a control group without train- 
ing. Questionnaires were the Supervisory Be- 
havior Description (completed by the workers), 
and the Leadership Opinion questionnaire 
(completed by the foremen). The data in the 
study were evaluated in several ways but the 
results indicated no striking differences in the 
data obtained from the experimental group 
as compared to the control group. In terms of 
mean scores before and after training, the ef- 
fects of such training appeared minimal when 
evaluated in the plant. It was found that rela- 
tively consistent patterns of behavior and atti- 
tudes existed over some period of time for 
those foremen who had not received training. 
For foremen who had intervening training, 
however, a much lower coefficient of agree- 
ment was found between questionnaire admin- 
istrations.—Tom D. Womble. 


Gunning, Robert, “Six-Hour Program Lifts 
Fog from Business Writing,” Personnel Jour- 
nal, February, 1955.—How can people on the 
job be taught to write better? Anyone who has 
read foggy writing produced around his plant 
or office must have asked himself that question. 
In the first place, who should take the train- 
ing? Everyone should be included who has re- 
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sponsibility for writing letters, reports, memo- 
randa, or other messages to employees, cus- 
tomers, or stockholders. It is particularly im- 
portant that the top men sit in because changes 
won’t be made unless they signal their accord. 
Won't such a program take too much time? 
Experience says not. Much progress can be 
made with brief formal instructions—no more 
than six hours of lectures and conferences, and 
this spread over three to six months. Here are 
a few reasons why it need not take long to 
train business people to write better: (1) in 
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such a program the job itself becomes the labo- 
ratory; (2) new methods help greatly to speed 
up the training; and (3) new training devices 
help make the teaching concrete rather than 
theoretical. The principles of building an ef- 
fective course in clear writing parallel the 
principles of clear writing itself: avoid the un- 
necessary; organize for interest; make every 
word and minute of the training count; never 
generalize without giving concrete examples; 
relate each point directly to the experience of 
those taking the course.—William E. Krieg. 
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